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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~— 


HIS French civil war is like nothing so much as a transpontine 
tragedy, abounding in incideuts, chokeful of horrors, and in- 
expressibly tedious nevertheless. M. Thiers has been attacking 
Fort Issy all the week, and thought on Monday he had captured 
it; but the Commune, indignant at the flight of its commandant 
Megey, replaced him by General Eudes (printer), and the fort is 
firing away as before. The troops on both sides are becoming 
more determined, and in two instances a spirit of desperation 
geems to have been displayed. On Monday night, the 22nd 
Chasseurs were ordered to take the railway station of Clamart, 
and they took it with the bayonet, killing nearly the whole of the 
garrison of 360 men. The soldiers gave no quarter, and of 
‘course the Communists fought to the last. On Thursday, 
again, General Lacretelle carried the redoubt of Moulin Saquet 
in the same fashion, though with less of slaughter. On the 
whole, the Government is advancing; but the insane ferocity of 
their soldiery, agents, and mob in Versailles delays progress, by 
‘convincing the Communists that they have no pardon to expect, 
and had better fight on like men sentenced to death. The pri- 
soners taken seem always to be ill-treated, and M. Thiers cannot 
write a circular without calling the people of Paris, whom he will 
have to govern, wretches and brigands. 


The Commune has once more changed its Minister at War. 
General Cluseret was accused of tardiness in succouring Fort Issy, 
—which is probably false; of aspiring to a Dictatorship,—which 
is probably true; and of arranging to receive a sum of money 
from M. Thiers, which in France and America is the stock accu- 
sation against everybody. He is still under arrest, and has been 
succeeded by General Rossel, a captain of Engineers in the regular 
army, selected by Gambetta for high command. He is said to be 
an energetic, domineering man, who will fight to the last, and he 
has certainly recovered Issy. The most noteworthy point in the 
change, however, is the ease and at the same time the severity 
with which the Commune maintains its ascendancy over its 
nilitary chiefs. 


Mr. Lowe has had a thousand pounds’ worth of his halfpenny 
‘stamps for match-boxes struck in anticipation of sanction, and 
now he does not know what todo with them. The Daily News 
suggests that he should sell them by auction to the stamp collectors, 
‘who would give much more than their value; but if that is too 
humiliating, another course might be adopted. Let the Treasury 
order the Post Office to receive them as newspaper stamps. ‘Then 
indeed their motto, “ Ex luce lucellum,” would be fully justified in 
the eyes of everybody, except perhaps Mr. Miall. 


There have been two great party debates this week on the 
Budget, on Monday and Thursday,—the former professedly on 
the question whether the income-tax should bear the whole 


Conservative Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) who 
assailed it, though a good many more must have stayed away. In 
this division the Government won by a majority of 85, in a House 
of 590 members, including tellers and the Speaker (335 to 250). In 
the division on Mr. McCullagh Torrens’ motion on Thursday, which 
aimed really at a partial suspension of the payments of interest on 
the Terminable Annuities (i.e., the payment of the debt), a small 
handful of advanced Liberals voted for Mr. Torrens and against 
the Government, leaving the Government in a majority of only 
46 in a House (including tellers and Speaker) of 547 members 
(294 to 248). There was really a very much stronger case for the 
first resolution than for the second. ‘To impose the -whole 
deficiency upon income-tax, when sugar or tea might easily have 
borne a share, was questionable policy, had not the discontented 
Liberals been more hostile to any addition to the indirect taxa- 
tion than to the direct. But to suspend in a year of unexampled 
prosperity the payment of debt to which we were pledged, would 
have been a craven course, for which there was not the ghost of a 
real argument. But of course the greater popular favour was 
awarded to the dilatory and slipshod policy. 


Monday's debate languished a good deal in its early stages. Mr. 
W. H. Smith was sensible, but not exciting, and his only original 
point was a clever hint thrown out to excite a grudge against 
both income-tax and the Government in the minds of the working- 
men, namely, that as Mr. Lowe had declared so strongly against 
‘*exemptions,” the incomes of the working-classes now exempted 
under the clause which allows the deduction of £60 from the 
assessment of all incomes under £200, might all one day be sub- 
jected to the income-tax,—a tax which already presses very pain- 
fully on the class above it. Mr. Pease (M.P. for South Durham), 
whom Mr. Vernon Harcourt subsequently dubbed “ the Guardian 
Angel of the Government,” intimated that though he had both 
opposed the match tax and resisted (privately) the succession 
duty, yet as he did not want to see the Army Regulation Bill 
defeated, and he did prefer to have the ways and means raised 
by a tax which would be ‘‘always on our minds,” he would 
support the administration; and Mr. Osborne Morgan,—who, 
though a Chancery barrister, is a clever political rattle,—made 
a rather amusing speech on the same side, taunting the finance of 
the Government with being “ everything by turns, but nothing 
long,” but declaring that there was nothing for it but the income- 
tax, and that if Mr. Fawcett got the tea and sugar duties increased, 
in spite of his gallant defence of women’s rights, he would cer- 
tainly be “torn to pieces by the fair ladies of Brighton.’’ 


Mr. Stansfeld, after intimating that the success of the resolution 
would throw out the Government, made a somewhat general 
speech on the expenditure of the country, showing that the great 
increase of the Civil-Service Estimates was partly matter of 
account, and partly not only inevitable, but profitable, being due 
to the extended votes for Education. He analyzed the Army 
Estimates somewhat too apologetically,—he might have taken a 
| stronger line, and reproached the country with being now as much 
| too easy and careless as it was a few months ago too nervous,— 
and resisted strongly the proposal to save a mere halfpenny in the 
income-tax by postponing the abolition of Purchase, the key 
to all military economy and sound military legislation in the 
|fature. Then turning to ways and means, he declared it in rather 
| strong language impossible ‘ to go back on our free-trade policy ” 
| by increasing the duty on sugar and reimposing that on corn. 
| But why is that—at least the increase of the sugar duty—going 
| back on our Free-Trade policy? We thought free trade required 
| that duties should never be imposed for protection, always aud 
| solely for revenue, and an addition to the tax on sugar is as good a 
specimen of free-trade policy as we can conceive. Mr. Stansfeld 





burden of the deficiency, the latter, substantially at least, on the | ridiculed justly enough the proposal to suspend a law for the reduc- 


question whether the whole of the annual deficiency needs pro- 


| tion of the National Debt in a prosperous year, solely out of dread 


Viding for at all. The income-tax, as compared with any other | of a single penny on the income-tax, and pointed out that if once 


mn was supported by a strict party vote, only Mr. Fawcett among 
¢ Radicals, with two or three wavering Liberals, voting with the 


| this course was taken, the “ fall from virtuous resolutions” would 
become easy and frequent. 
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Mr. Ward Iifunt rallied Mr. Stansfeld on that ‘‘irony of , had prepared a sobriquet for Mr. Stansfeld, whom he edidaane 
events” which had turned him into the advocate of a great military great master of sententious finance”; he taunted Mr. Glee 
expenditure, after leading the attack upon it in 1862. Mr. with ‘‘ becoming furious” when hewas told that the 2d. i — 
Richard made a peace speech against invasion-panics, but, on the | pound proposed by Mr. Ward Hunt to meet the Abyssinian rh 
whole, also in favour of the Government, on the ground that Mr. | dition -was “a war-tax,” and declared that his party was Be a 
Disraeli would be worse than Mr. Gladstone, or, as Mr. Vernon fight both for sound finance and for the interests of the poor, ™ 
Harcourt subsequently put it, that it was far from worth the nation’s | ended this rather tedious drama in two acts, of which the we. 
while to kill Charles in order to make James, King; Lord F. | was sadly like a repetition of the first, though ending = 
Cavendish spoke up for Government, doubtless with the view of | dénouement a little less clear and satisfactory. . 
obliterating the effect of his uncle’s speech of last week ; old Mr. | ge ; —_—_——_- 
Henley made a vigorous retrenchment speech from the Conserva- | The Ministry received something like a memento mori Yesterday 
tive benches, regretting that the Government had not shown more week, on occasion of the Epping Forest debate, when Mr, Co 
courage than to be ‘‘ kicked” into panic estimates ; Mr. Harcourt, | Temple, seconded by Mr. Holms, carried by a majority of 19} 
in a clever and acid speech, of which the motto was, “Magnum | (197 to 96) a resolution calling on Government, in accordancs 
vectigal est parsimonia,” the Latin form of which he entreated Mr. | With the address sent to the Crown last year, to take meaguns 
Lowe to pardon, ridiculed Mr. Lowe’s fear of invasion, declared | for preserving as an open space for purposes of health and recrea. 
that everybody but the Government ought to have been prepared | on so much of Epping Forest as has not been legally enclose 
for the war, and ought not to have been alarmed by it, and after | 404 as the Crown has still rights over ;—and this though the Primg 
rubbing a little salt into the wounds of the Government, declared | Minister, after speaking against the resolution, rose again to ey. 
he should vote in their favour. | plain just before the division that even if the resolution was 

| carried, the Government really could not understand and coulg 

Mr. Lowe complained of Mr. Harcourt for fancying that all the | hardly accept the responsibility of interpreting it. On this second 
world was as clever as himself, showed that, as experience proved, | occasion Mr. Gladstone was received with impatient cries of ‘ Order 
it was too late to vote money for defence when war was upon you, | and had even to solicit a hearing in tones which sounded almoat 
and justified the income-tax as the only possible resource when | pathetic. This cavalier manner assumed by the House towards 
the first proposals of the Government had been defeated. Mr. | the Minister, and the largeness of the majority, were no doubt 
Baring, in a rather effective party speech, ridiculed a Govern- | due to general political causes, but a good deal of irritation wag 
ment that could do nothing but negative work, asking, ‘‘ Can | also felt at Mr. Lowe's contemptuous manner in dealing with the 
they only destroy a Church, and can they not propose and carry a | special Epping Forest question. The Government had proposed 
budget ?”—Mr. Gladstone replying that he should feel the cen- | to keep only 600 acres of Epping Forest as a pleasure-ground for 
sure of the honourable gentleman more if for 25 years he had | East London, though there are some 3,500 acres over which 
not been utterly opposed to every measure of financial progress, | it has still unextinguished forestal rights. The House contended, 
and casting great scorn on the proposal to restore the shilling | —quite rightly, we think,—that money should be paid, partly by 

corn duty, which he considered a protective duty on the food of | Government, partly by the City, partly by the Board of Works, to 
the people; and Mr. Disraeli closed the debate in a very clever | secure the whole of this space, with its fine trees quite uninjured, 
party speech, in which he denied that the income-tax ought to be | for the benefit of London ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
the refuge of a ‘“ distressed and disconcerted Minister,” reproached | scornful mode of saying that six hundred acres, or at most a 
the Ministry with the “shabby” trick of saying that the Con- | thousand, are quite enough for East London, and that the rest of 
servatives had hounded them on into an excessive expenditure, | the country ought not to be heavily taxed in behalf of London, 
though the Conservatives had been very reticent, and had even | excited in the House a not unjust displeasure, and brought upon 
repressed panic. He himself had only once opened his lips | the Government the most serious reprimand it has yet received, 
during the recess, and that was at a meeting of a ‘ pastoral Even the First Lord of the Admiralty (who represents the City). 
character,” where he had absolutely offered soothing remarks | absented himself, rather than support his colleagues on this vote. 
after the depressing observations of a friend of his, who was a es aaa GP 
‘man of war.” He would do all in his power at every stage of The Manchester Guardian has received a telegram announcing 
the financial Bills, to resist proposals which he considered “ most | that a truce for twenty-five days has been agreed upon between 
unsound and impolitic.” Versailles and Paris. The report, which is in itself very impro- 
ee bable, derives no authority from the source from which it comes. 
Thursday’s debate, introduced by Mr. McCullagh Torrens, Throughout the war, Lombard telegrams and Manchester Guardian 
turned solely on the postponement of the repayment of debt on / telegrams have been marked by a certain sensational character not 
the Terminable or, as Mr. Disraeli called them, with reference to | easily explained. 
Mr. Gladstone’s diffuseness, the ‘* {nterminable Annuities,” but | ————— 
its whole course was marked by so much repetition of the pre-| Prince Bismarck on Tuesday delivered a great speech to the 
vious debate that we may dismiss it very shortly. Mr. ‘Torrens | Reichstag in defence of the terms of his treaty with France, 
(M.P. for Finsbury) dwelt on the inequalities and hardships of | @ speech reported in extenso in the Telegraph only. The Chancellor 
the income-tax; Mr. White (M.P. for Brighton), who seconded | employed the well-known arguments for seizing Alsace and 
him, chiefly devoted himself toadefence of the interestsof the present | Lorraine, but stated some new facts. One was that Napoleon had 
generation against ‘ posterity,” in which, indeed, he is not likely to | in 1866 offered him the alternatives of ceding Mayence or accept- 
have much interest. Mr. Osborne made as usual an amusing | ing war, and when he had accepted war, drew back. He objected 
speech, of which the chief joke was that the income-taxpayer | to neutralize Alsace, because neutralization only succeeded when 
would be likely to say to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with | the inhabitants wished to be neutral, and the Alsatians were 
the needy knifegrinder in ‘The Anti-Jacobin,” ‘I give thee six- | thoroughly French. He admitted this twice, adding that they 
pence, I'll see thee damned first.” Mr. W. Fowler (M.P. for | had been a kind of aristocracy in the French bureaux, and that he 
Cambridge), and an excellent economist, declined to vote, assert- | hoped to convert them by the grant of large communal liberties 
ing that the corn and timber duties bad been thrown away too lightly | He thought German statesmen “ ruled more benevolently, though 
in previous budgets; and Mr. Goschen made a really statesmanlike | often more clumsily, than French statesmen.” He desired to 
speech, reproaching the House with its readiness to pass from a | govern Alsace through the Empire for three years, but altogether 
state of panic to a state of false security, blowing hot and blowing , declined to prophesy what its position would be after that time. 
cold,—and maintaining the positive duty of the Ministry to turn to | ‘‘'To calculate that it would be necessary to read the future which 
account the lessons of the war, by instituting a real reform of our | depends upon conditions that cannot be ruled by us.” He dilated 
military system, costly though it might be. As for the proposal | much on the importance of Strasburg as the gate of Germany, 
to shift the burden by borrowing, he treated it with contempt. | declaring that the King of Wurtemburg had told him that while 
Replying to Mr. Osborne's taunt that the Government were | Strasburg was in French hands his State must be at peace with 
always asking for votes of confidence, Mr. Goschen denied its | France. 


truth ; they had neither any feeling of temper nor amour proprein| ., .... idl 
the matter, but they could not and would not accept and put into Negotiations at Bramels do not appear to progress very Hay 


: x sabe Ste | There has been a hitch about the commercial treaty, which M. 
eg wand they leld'to be fale and sslveblovens guincigtes of | Thiers refuses to grant, and there are difficulties about the indem- 
‘ we nity. The French offered £14,000,000 a year in cash for thtee 

Mr. Gladstone was rather lengthy on the technical side of the | years, and the remainder in rentes, but Prince Bismarck demands 
proposal to suspend repayment of the Debt, and Mr. Disraeli | gold, or its equivalent in such paper as he thinks valid. Gold, of 
hardly spoke so well as on Monday night. In the interim he | course, is out of the question, as the German Chancellor ought to 
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the sum exceeding anything obtainable out of any currency ; 
gad it is difficult to see what paper could be better than rentes. 
M. Jules Favre has gone to Frankfort, to confer with Bismarck, 
on seems disturbed at the non-ratification of the treaty, and at 
the army which M. Thiers is slowly getting together. A formal 
complaint was made this week that there were too many soldiers 
in Vincennes. 

The Westmeath Bill passed its second reading in the Lords on 
Tuesday. Its object is simply to enable the Lord-Lieutenant to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus in Westmeath and some adjacent 
paronies for two years, but persons escaping from the infected 
district are also made liable to arrest. Lord Kimberley defended 
the measure principally on the ground of necessity. The Peace 
Preservation Act, with its stringent provisions, having failed, 
nothing remained but to arrest the leaders of the conspiracy by 
summary process. The Peace Preservation Act is also extended 
for two years, and the Government hope by that time recent 
remedial legislation will have worked with fuller effect. The bill 
was opposed by Earl Grey, as tending to encourage the unmanly 
reluctance of the people terrorized to give public evidence—a sound 
objection as far as it goes, but one which must give way to 
necessity ; by the Dukeof Richmond, as ‘‘ not sufficiently stringent ;” 
and by Lord Salisbury, who half regretted that there was any 
criminal law. in Ireland at all, as without one the gentry might 
form Vigilance Committees, and would invest the Viceroy of Ire- 
Jand with the powers of the Viceroy of India, that is, in fact, 
with the power of passing on his own responsibility an Act of 
Parliament for six months. He would crush the Riband- 
men by a Thuggee law. Earl Russell, though not opposing 
the Bill, criticized it as contrary.to liberty, recommended that Ire- 
jand should be governed as Scotland had been governed, on her 
own ideas, and demanded permanent remedial measures. The 
best defence for the bill was made by Lord Hatherley, who de- 
scribed it as an exceptional measure involving the evil pointed out 
by Earl Grey, but necessary from the proved difficulty of obtaining 
public evidence. 


Mr. Seely, on Tuesday, moved that postage between America 
and England should be reduced from 3d. to 1d. The point of 
his speech, a very inadequate one, was that no rate above 1d. 
tempted the masses to write, or could, therefore, be remunerative 
to the Post Office. Mr. Monsell’s reply was, that reduction would 
not much increase postage, because the usual practice of emigrants 
was to send a newspaper to their friends; that reduction hitherto 
had only diminished revenue, and that the money risk, £700,000, 
was too serious to encounter. ‘The first argument is of little 
weight, as the substitution of newspapers for letters must be a direct 
loss to the carriers; the second involves the very point at issue, 
whether any price higher than 1d. attracts the masses; and the 
third must be exaggerated. The grants for the American lines 
are only £205,000, and there is no reason for making the experi- 
ment universal. There was no one reason for believing in penny 
postage at all which does not apply to the postage between 
America and England. Negotiation, however, on the subject is 
to be commenced, and a money-order business between the two 
countries is to be immediately established. If that pays as it 
ought to pay, there can be little difficulty in the experiment. 


know, 


Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill for conceding the Parliamentary fran- 
chise to female householders, if single women, was defeated on 
Wednesday by 220 to 151, after a debate in which the honours 
were carried away by Mr. Bright himself, who argued his case 
in the regular fashion, but with clearness and fairness; and 


by Mr. H. ld and incisive | - . : 
thorny a Se = phe floes Pomger Irish Synod of 1872, by a majority of 369 to 12. The Bishops, in 


Speech against the Bill; reminded 
fame had no past, popularity had no future ;” declared that 
the “sympathetic element in the nature of women blinded 
them to all logic ;” argued that girls could not have a regular 
training in the world to fit them for political life; depre- 
cated the influence the bill would give to the clergy, and knocked 
to pieces the argument from the Throne by saying that her 
Majesty, specially trained by statesmen as she was, obeyed ‘ the 
guidance and direction of a foreigner, simply because she was a 
Woman and he was a man.” ‘The speech has greatly raised Mr. 
James's position in the House. It was the speech of a man who 
was weary of talking around a subject, and went straight to the 
root of the matter. Mr. Bouverie argued that the claim came 
mainly from philosophers, who would relax marriage; and Mr. 
Scourfield, in a most unworthy speech, hinted that all strong- 
minded women were ugly. No Romola is possible to him, 
apparently, even in imagination. 


Mr. Jacob Bright will probably be consoled for his defeat by 
the half-adhesion of the Premier, who seemed to think a visit to 
the polling-booth would injure women, but that, the ballot once 
established, they might be admitted to the franchise. He pro- 
duced better arguments in the last part of his speech, when he 
pointed out the unfairness with which many of our laws press 
upon women, especially in the lower classes, unfairness which the 
possession of the suffrage would diminish. The general effect of 
his speech was that he would, as far as his own opinion was con- 
cerned, give the suffrage to the married and unmarried women, 
but that he did not want to do anything,—not quite the position 
for a Parliamentary leader. 


Professor Huxley made a clever speech at the Academy dinner 
of Saturday. It is wonderfully difficult to say anything new on 
those occasions, everything is so used-up, and thought is so 
restricted by the necessity of answering to the “toast.” The 
Professor, however, speaking for science, said that he would be 
generous, and tell the Academy that among the primates artists 
rauked first. Beasts can do everything except draw—“ If I 
cannot believe that my dog reasons, loves, and hates, how am I to 
be sure my neighbour does?”—so the order is minerals, plants, 
animals, men who can’t draw, artists. Consequently, ‘“ the Presi- 
dent of the Academy is the crown and summit of creation.” This 
was happy, but the Professor should have gone a step farther, and 
put above the artists the patrons, who educe the highest order of 
the primates, and then not only the artists, but the diners, would 
have been glorified and content. 


A public meeting of the friends and pupils of the late Professor 
De Morgan is to be held in the building of the University of Lon- 
don next Wednesday (10th May) at half-past 4 o'clock (after the 
ceremony of conferring degrees is over), ‘‘'‘To consider the best 
means of expressing in some permanent and tangible form their 
veneration for his character, their affection for his memory, and 
their sense of his rare ability as a teacher and of his eminent ser- 
vices to science.” Our readers know how fully we have appreciated 
the rare character and intellect of the great mathematician and 
logician whom it is thus proposed to commemorate, and we cannot 
express too strongly our hope that the meeting and its resolutions 
will be worthy of the object for which it is called. 


The London School Board has at last decided to get to work, 
or rather to get to what the world would recognize as work, for 
it has really done a great deal of good work in its Committees. 
It has resolved :—‘‘ That the Board, without waiting for the com- 
pletion of the inquiries into the efficiency of the existing schools, 
and into the social and religious condition of the whole of the 
metropolis, do undertake forthwith the providing of a limited num- 
ber of schools in various localities of the town where the deficiency 
is already ascertained to be great, and where there is no doubt 
that large provision for public elementary education must here- - 
after be made by the Board.” In Chelsea, for instance, it seems 
certain that there are 16,000 children for whom there is no school 
accommodation at present; in Southwark, 17,000; in Finsbury, 
39,000. It would have been mere pedantry to wait for the official 
verification of the facts in places where it is absolutely certain 
that many schools will be wanted. 


The Bishops of the Irish Church have at length consented to 
take part in a complete revision of the formularies of the Church, 
to be conducted in a cautious and reverent spirit, and therefore all 





| further discussion of the proposals of Master Brooke’s Committee, 
| which had suggested certain safeguards against Ritualism, dis- 
| cussed by us a fortnight ago, was adjourned to the session of the 


conjunction with certain representative members to be appointed 
| by the Synod, are to report on this revisionin 1872. We strongly 


| recommend the Bishops and their colleagues to consider the wisdom 


| of greatly relaxing in all directions the intellectual conditions, —the 
dogmatic tests,—of the Church, and of imposing restrictions, if at 
all, only on those acts of public ceremonial which are felt by the 
people to involve more or less their own participation in the 
| tendencies which those acts express. ‘l'ests have no effect 
| at all beyond hampering the consciences of the clergy, subjecting 
| their conclusions to suspicion among the laity, and sometimes 


' shutting the stable-door after the steed is stolen,—i.e., making a 


‘clergyman who has ceased to be what the formula defines 
| as orthodox, feel that he has privately pilfered a truth to which 
|he has no right, instead of openly discovered and frankly pro- 
| claimed it. 


Consols were on Friday 93§ to 95}. 
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x |completely at the beck of unscrupulous sectio : 

TOPICS Ok THE D AY. likely also still more anxious to efface itself in ‘all ped 5 
= of European policy, than the existing one. We — 

THE PARLIAMENTARY CRISIS. not but be glad, therefore, that the grumblers decided to ba 


HE Government is convalescent. After the severe treat- straight for the time,—but then it is also true that we cannot: 
ment of the Ministry in the early part of last week, and | help seeing in the principles of the most influential speahes 

the exhibition of a drastic black dose by Mr. Cowper Temple | during the Budget debates, a very serious danger for the future 
and his supporters yesterday week, just as a reminder, | finance of England. al 
that though the danger might be past, it must not for a| In every phase of those debates the main characteristic hag 
moment consider itself out of the doctor’s hands, the discon- | been the effort of different parties to underbid each other jn, 
tented Liberals decided on Monday to administer stimulants relation to the taxation of the country. We do not suppose for 
and tonics once more, lest the patient should slip through a moment that the Match-tax was proposed, as some speakers 
their fingers altogether. They made the tonic, of course, acid | cynically hinted, in order to excite popular hostility, and 80 to. 
as well as bitter, to set the teeth on edge while restoring tone | make any other indirect tax impossible; but that assuredly was 
to the nervous system, but for the present, at least, the return | the result, and indeed only part of the result. No sooner did the. 
to stimulants arid nourishment has been decided on. And middle and upper classes perceive that they were likely to obtain 
we doubt if the Liberal Members would have got the pardon |a victory for the poor man by defeating the match-tax, than 
of their constituencies, in spite of the unpopularity of the | they resolved, while running before the wind of popular 
Government, had they acted otherwise. For, bad as we have | favour, to do a little job on their own account as well, and’ 
maintained, and do maintain, the financial policy to be of | defeat the proposal of a small increase to the tax upon pro- 
throwing on to a tax which the great majority of the house-| perty in the shape of the additional legacy and succession 
holders do not pay,—the income-tax,—the whole burden of new | duties ; while the Tories saw their advantage in also protesting 
taxation, especially when a part of the need for it arises from the | against the proposition to supply the deficit by a larger tax 
cost of a distinctly democratic and popular measure, nobody can | upon incomes. Thus the Government, which had quite 
deny that the Government had been distinctly discouraged, | rightly intended to divide the new burden between income, 
not to say almost forbidden, to contemplate an addition to | realized property, and a tax on consumption reaching every 
any tax unpopular with the constituencies,—and what tax | class of the people, found themselves utterly foiled at two 
which all householders pay is not unpopular with the con- | points, and dangerously threatened atthethird. In the midst 
stituencies ?—by the attitude of the Liberal party itself. As|of such a Dutch auction of parties underbidding each other 
Mr. Lowe very justly said on Monday night, the reputa-|for popular favour, Ministers could not venture to preach 
tion of a tax ought to be dear to a Chancellor of the | very rigid economical doctrine themselves, and accordingly, 
Exchequer, and he ought to feel it a positive official sin to| while they stood manfully to their colours concerning the 
spoil a tax for the future by bringing it forward at a time | payment of debt, a chorus of Ministerial voices was heard 
when there is a savagely censorious spirit on these subjects | proclaiming that, as regarded taxes on the food of the people, 
awake in the House. The financial temper of the House may be | it was impossible for the purposes of a temporary expendi- 
defined indeed as having spoken something in this sense:—‘You | ture to go back in our free-trade policy, and reimpose a duty, 
shall not tax afresh the majority of our constituents;—you shall | however trifling, on corn, or add to those on tea and sugar. 
not put any new tax on us which we could not easily hope to| Mr. Stansfeld was willing to admit that it was a great 
have very soon taken off again, and therefore you shall not | reason for caution in repealing the few remaining indirect 
have the Succession Duty; but as we can still probably get | taxes on articles of popular consumption, to know that it was 
more out of you than we could out of a Tory Government, you | impossible to reimpose them except in the greatest emer- 
may put 2d on the income-tax, on the understanding that | gencies; but he strenuously denied that a penny could be 
you will never be safe till you take it off again.’ Such was | added to the sugar-duty, or the old “ registration fee,” as it 
the feeling towards the Government ; and such having been | was called, to the Corn-duty, for the purpose of any tempor- 
the feeling, it would have been absurd to punish the Govern- | ary expenditure, however popular and democratic. Mr. Lowe 
ment for a financial error forced upon it by the House itself. | assumed the same doctrine, and Mr. Gladstone urged it 
Nothing was more remarkable than the cheering which ac-|even with vehemence. He exaggerated the shilling duty 
companied every statement to the effect that the ineome-tax|on every quarter of corn,—or rather, we believe, the 3d. 
was the best resource because its presence was always felt, or, | duty on every cwt., which was its last shape,—into a 4-per- 
as Mr. Osborne Morgan put it, that it was the toad which had | cent. duty, which at the average price of corn of recent years 
a precious jewel in its head, being the ugliest of taxes, but with | it certainly never has been,—and spoke of the reimposition 
this moral beauty that it is always reminding us of “the pain-| of such a duty in language almost fiery, as an oppression to 
ful, but inevitable results of a reckless expenditure.” In other | the people. No doubt, if you can speak of a duty which could 
words, the Liberals virtually said, ‘ We will bear the tax, but | not possibly increase the value of a quartern-loaf more than 
you (the Government) shall bear the grumbling it causes, and | half a farthing,—and which probably would in fact act by 
we will hear of no anodynes.’ And with such views preval- | diminishing infinitesimally the “ whiteness” of the bread sold 
ent in the House it would, of course, have been absurd for the | at a given price,—as of grave importance at all, the objection 
Liberals to defeat the Government for adding to the income- | which Mr. Gladstone urged to it, that it raised the cost of all 
tax, unless they intended to extinguish it, as Mr. Fawcett, | corn by that amount, while the Exchequer only profits by the 
who, alone of the Radicals proper, voted against the Govern- | duty paid on the imported corn, is sound enough, the duty in 
ment on Monday, probably did. As the Liberals had forced the | the case of home-grown corn going, theoretically at least, into 
Government into a corner, had they also beaten it for being in the | the pockets of the landlords as‘a hardly appreciable addition 
corner, there could hayebeen no question but that they had made | to rent. But as this argument was just as true in 1864 as it 
up their minds to pick a quarrel with it, whether they had one or | is now, and had not then persuaded Mr. Gladstone to take off 
not. That they were not quite so unreasonable, only shows that | this infinitesimal tax,—nay, in that year he remodelled it into 
they have not yet reached the condition of pure captiousness, but | a tax of $d. per cwt.,—we do not see how to account by any- 
certainly does not show anything like a feeling of respect or con- | thing but his fear of preaching unpopular doctrine, for the in- 
tent. Had the Government itself proposed in the first instance to | dignant language in which he spoke of this proposal on Mon- 
raise all the new ways and means by income-tax,—or had there | day night. It seems to us that such an evil as he points out, 
been any sign that after the break-down the House would still | in magnitude hardly appreciable at all, would be far less than 
have sanctioned any addition totheindirect taxation of the people, | the complete exoneration of the mass of the people from all 
whether by the old “ registration fee,” as it was called,—very | responsibility for new national burdens. And even if Mr. 
improperly, according to Mr. Gladstone,—on corn, or a slight | Gladstone’s argument applies to corn, it has no applica- 
addition to the tea or sugar duties, we should have condemned | tion to tea or sugar, which are not home products at. 
what the Government has actually decided on, as strongly as|all. It is clear that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Stansfeld were 
Mr. W. H. Smith, or indeed, for that matter, Mr. Gladstone | speaking under a strong feeling of the necessity of preaching 
and Mr, Lowe themselves. But this was notoriously not so. | doctrine as popular as that of their critics. And they had real 
It was—in the actual state of Liberal tempers—a mere | cause for anxiety. For there were not only the orators against 
question between tolerating both income-tax and Govern- | the match-tax, denouncing the Government for their cruelty, 
ment, and tolerating neither. And if the latter branch of | and Lord George Cavendish and his friends, who snatched 
the dilemma had been accepted, we should probably have | away the extra succession duties under cover of the popular 
had a Government in every sense worse, — more costly,|/cry; but Mr. W. H. Smith and his friends, who were 
more dependent on small minorities in the House, more | indignant at the proposal of another 2d. in the pound on 
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‘ncome, and Mr. McCullagh Torrens and his friends, who 
income, with the Times that the best plan, after all, was 


= > worry about debt whenever paying debt became 
inconvenient. Mr. Disraeli of course gave as much support 


gs he could to all these cries; he ridiculed the match-tax ; 
denounced the succession duty ; spoke out manfully against 
income-tax, and kept his own counsel about the payment of 
debt. He did his very best to render it impossible to the 
Government either to go forward or recede; and the result 
tically was, that though the income-tax was voted, it was 
voted with a threatening mien and a very intelligible warning 
to the Government, that if it did not disappear next year, 
the Government itself would have to fill up the yawning 
chasm by the old heroic process of leaping into the abyss. 

We cannot say we like the retrospect or the prospect. 
Governments which avow in office that they can never again 
pat on a tax on articles of universal consumption for tempo- 
rary purposes, will certainly hold the same language in 
Opposition, and render it all but impossible for their oppo- 
nents to do otherwise. In other words, except for a national 
war, we never again are to have recourse to taxes which are 

id by the whole people,—of which it is a natural conse- 

uence that even taxes paid by the middle and richer classes 
will only be granted after bitter recriminations such as we have 
had this year, and for party considerations supposed to be ade- 
uate. Forif the whole people are never to have an addition to 
their taxation, no part of it can, or ought, to pay willingly, how- 
ever great the object in view. In other words, we are, for all 
s requiring additional expenditure, left pretty much 
to the alternative of loans, for no Government will like to 
challenge again such humiliations as those of the last fort- 
night. Taxes on property and on necessaries of life are refused 
with contumely, and taxes on income are only bought by those 
considerations which Mr. Richard referred to as a “lively sense 
of favours to come.’’ And yet every ten years the area of 
taxation gets materially smaller through remissions which 
Ministers tell us can never be retracted, and the nation, in its 
growing prosperity, shrinks with more and more irritable dis- 
gust from the prospect of small sacrifices for great ends! 





THE RADICALS AND THE NATION. 


ROBABLY the Retrenchment Radicals do not quite under- 
stand their own minds, and we should be glad to con- 
tribute something towards helping them to do so. As far as 
we can understand them,—and we have taken some pains to 
understand them,—the logic of their present position would 
lead them to something like a disbandment of the home Army 
altogether, or, at least, its reduction to such an extent 
as would keep up a good reserve for the Indian Army, and 
a body of troops adequate to the suppression of any revolt 
in Ireland fairly within the limits of probability. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, for instance, in the clever, but harum- 
scaram speech of Monday, taunted the Government with not 
understanding their own policy in the matter. ‘ Your Esti- 
mates,’ he said, in effect, ‘must depend upon your policy, and 
it is precisely about your policy that you yourselves are utterly 
irresolute.’ If the intention was to have the means of inter- 
fering, if need were, and, therefore, to keep up such an army 
that 100,000 troops could be at any time landed on the Con- 
tinent without difficulty, the Estimates were, he said, ridi- 
culously under the mark. If, on the contrary, the intention 
was to keep absolutely free of all Continental difficulties, and 
simply keep up for England the power to defend herself, then 
the Estimates were, he said, ridiculously too large. Yet he 
himself, as far as we understand him, fell into the same 
blunder. He admitted that the Army was totally inadequate 
to bear the brunt of an invasion. If invasion were 
conceivable, he said, Parliament would cheerfully vote ten 
times the money. In other words, for the purpose of 
resisting an invasion, he thought the Estimates ridiculously 
small, while for the purpose of supplying an army of reserve 
to our Indian Army, and keeping in our hands the power to 
Suppress revolt in Ireland, it is equally certain that the Esti- 
mates are ridiculously too large. Does he, then, wish to have 
an army adapted to the requisitions of his absolutely non- 
interventionist policy? If so, why not urge the disbandment 
of the great mass of the Army, instead of merely opposing its 
increase ? Does he wish to have the power of successfully resist- 
ing a possible invasion? Then why not support the increase of 
the Army and urge it even further forwards? The Government 
do not halt between two policies so helplessly as Mr. Harcourt 


who, while objecting to the course proposed, say that when we are 
in danger we will vote Estimates, forget the great lesson taught 
by the late war in Europe, which has proved that when the 
country is in danger, it is too late to do anything. I could not, 
like the honourable Member for Oxford, foresee the war, but I can 
draw from it an inference which he appears unable to draw, 
namely, that patriotism, wealth, resolution, and population are 
of no use to a country when it is taken at a disadvantage, 
unprepared and unarmed, by a great and well-armed military 
power.” That appears to us we confess, to be matter of such 
very obvious common-sense that we can only interpret the 
frantic objection of the extreme Radicals to any expansion of 
our military system as a deliberate resolve to be true to the 
logic of their view that interference in Europe shall be made 
impossible to us, even at the cost of making a successful 
defence of the country,—if that were ever needful,—impossi- 
ble also. Mr. Vernon Harcourt should choose and abide by his 
policy as well as the Government. If his policy be to strip 
England finally of all power to interfere abroad, even at the 
risk of also paralyzing it for defence,—as we suppose,—he 
does not ask for nearly enough reduction. If, on the con- 
trary, his policy be to have an army fully adequate for defence, 
even though it might also give us some chance of intervening 
with effect on the Continent, then his objection to the enlarge- 
ment of our Army by 20,000 men is, on his own showing, 
utterly indefensible, for does he not even contend that if 
there were fear of invasion ten times the money would be voted 
cheerfully,—but too late ? 

The truth is that the Peace-at-any-Price Radicals, in their 
insane dislike to armies and taxes, are bent, without realizing 
it clearly to themselves, on stripping England of all power. 
Their horror of intervention is rising into a thoroughly 
immoral passion, such as would nerve them to say, ‘ Perish the 
whole world, nay, perish England itself, rather than that we 
should right or prevent an international wrong.’ We 
see a great part of Europe effervescing with inchoate 
change and revolution, the end of which no human eye 
can see; the great province of Champagne in possession of the 
Germans and very little immediate prospect of its evacuation ; 
no guarantee anywhere for rest and stability ; no hope that 
there will not be further wrongs ; no assurance that we may not 
have to defend even English interests,—if that be, as appears, 
the only word to which the English conscience, which is kept 
in the English pocket, vibrates,—in Europe, for reasons very 
similar to those which compelled the Abyssinian expedition, 
so much anarchy is there abroad; and yet with all this, the 
so-called English Radical seems to have nothing better to do 
than to cry his shrill cry against the costliness of armaments 
and the folly of a foreign policy. If the Radicals would only 
put the thing into intelligible words, in which it could be 
properly discussed by the nation, we should not so much 
object. ‘The helplessness of England as a guarantee for non- 
intervention ’ would be a good cry, for instance, on which to 
test it,—or, if that seemed too painful, say, ‘The reduction 
of English power and the isolation of English interests.’ 
But these Radicals have no courage for such plain speaking. 
They know very well that a great section of the people would 
fire up at once at any proposal really to strip England of the 
power to give timely and cordial help against a plain and 
scandalous act of international oppression. Consequently, 
they avail themselves of the cry of ‘meddle and muddle,’— 
lay down as a great principle what is a silly generaliza- 
tion from a few cases, that all interference in foreign affairs is 
sure to be meddling and muddling,—and proceed to treat an 
ultra-pacific people and government on the plan on which 
mischievous children are treated when they are as far as 
possible deprived of the means of mischief. And all this 
they do under pretext of deprecating panics. Why, what can 
there be less like a panic opinion than the conviction, that if 
we were for any reason compelled to hold our own against the 
most powerful of European countries, Germany,—say, to defend 
the rights of English citizens in Germany, or to resist the 
annexation of Champagne, or to defend Belgium in conjunction 
with Belgium and France, against Germany,—we are in a very 
unprepared condition for such an emergency? What can be 
more certain than that relatively to other European Powers, 
the English armaments are feebler than at any other time in 
our history, not because we are weaker, but because other arma- 
ments are stronger? In all this there is not only no panic, but 
plain common-sense, which hardly even Mr. Vernon Harcourt or 
Mr. Richard himself would venture to deny. And unless 
Radicals hold the relative insignificance of England to be a 





and the Peace-at-any-Price party. As Mr. Lowe put it, ‘ Those 





very good thing, because it secures for the only strictly impar- 
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tial country in Europe an absolute moral extinction in the time. The struggle cannot be perpetual, for the workmen 
councils of Europe, we cannot conceive how they can talk of have toeat. The troops, if they can get in, can disarm Pay 
it as an act of silly panic to secure the foundations of our own and as we all know, Paris once disarmed can be held deen te 
strength, when we see a gigantic strength enormously dispro-|a long time by force. Of course there will be repressi ~ 
portionate to it growing into dictatorial power across the almost as bad as under the Empire; but both M. Thiers ai 
water. Doubtless, in a vague and uncertain sort of way, these| the Assembly are ready to repress, and the former has ob. 
Radicals do wish to see England paralyzed, but then they do| tained the right of appointing the municipal chiefs ang will 
not say it clearly out, in a way to be understood and discussed | have a sufficient garrison. He may hold down Paris if he eg, 
by the nation. We want to see it put to the constituencies | quers it, and the form of his government, which wil] - 
whether the deliberate purpose of stripping England of the | nominally at all events, a Republic, will slightly help him. ] 
means of helping the cause of Belgium, or any other coun- | evidently does help him both in Lyons and Marseilles whee 
try, in case we deliberately approve its cause, is one of which ‘although émeutes have occurred and although the enmity 
they would approve. Mr. Vernon Harcourt and _his/| between the troops and the citizens is of the fiercest kind the 
friends either do approve it,—or if they do not, they | bulk of the people are evidently not prepared for resistance 
are far less capable of understanding the logical connec-| « outrance. The émeutes have been put down as sharply ag 
tion between a policy and the Estimates than is the Govern- | under the Empire, and the new Republic has thus shown itself 
ment they attack. For our own part, as we have never| possessed of the brute force which Frenchmen, when in a panic 
understood the dreary enthusiasm for selfishness and weak-| for their property, are so apt to worship. Even the peasants 
ness which seems to swell the heart of the non-interven-| will not resist a Republic if it can shoot them, and if it can 
tionists with a kind of muddy rapture; and we hold the proposal | arrest all who interfere with their property. 
to dismiss the recent war entirely from our view, and go on| Paris once taken, M. Thiers will, to all appearance, be 
with our Army on the assumption that it is quite as adequate | master throughout France; and the indications that he wil] 
to the demands on it as we believed it to be before that war | use his ascendancy to secure some kind of ironclad Republic 
took place, to be either extremely silly or cunningly mis-| and may be able to attain his end, are increasing. He is him. 
chievous, and to be calculated to throw a slur on the name of | self, we believe, quite sincere in approving that form of govern. 
a Radical, if indeed the great majority of its supporters are| ment, for he would approve any form of which he was the 
to be found in the ranks of the Radical party. head, even if the form did not help to make the cities manage. 
able. He consistently snubs both Legitimists and Orleanists; 
he has exerted the great power of his official position to retum 

A PROSAIC POSSIBILITY IN FRANCE. Moderate Republican candidates for the municipalities, and he 
HERE is an inclination in this country, which we) proclaims every day and to everybody that the Republic is a 
confess we fully share, to explain this contest in| fact. Moreover, he is believed to be organizing a party within 
Paris a little too much, to make too much of an|the Chamber itself. Partly by persuasion, partly by appeals 
effort to understand its meaning, its tendencies, and| to the Red Spectre, and partly, it is asserted, by a “ judicious” 
its issues, and to pay too little attention to its im-| use of his patronage, he is detaching man after man from the 
mediate course. The prose of the matter, its parish-poli-| Centre and Right, and forming a Left Centre party, which, 
tics side, is too much overlooked. The monotony of murder| according to some accounts, will soon give him 120 
has become tiresome, and everybody who now writes of the| steady votes. He is much aided by the entire absence of 
Commune plunges at once into the philosophy of history,|any leader of capacity among the Legitimists; by the dis. 
and carried away by the fascination of the most stimulating | sociation between capacity and hereditary right among the 
of all speculations, closes his eyes to the events on which those | Orleanists, and, as we suspect, though we decline to affirm, by 
speculations are nominally based. There is much truth, we | & regular, though reluctant, support from the Left, who 
suspect, in Mr. Harrison's statement that Paris in asking for| prefer a Republic, which may be modified, to a Monarchy 
free cities has struck out a new system of policy for Con-| which must be stereotyped. Their bitterness has been 
tinental Liberals to realize; and more truth, we are certain, | diminished by M. Thiers’ sincerity in the elections, and par- 
in our own account of the dangers of Federalism in France ; | ticularly by the conduct of his officials in declining to urge 
but in both these speculations one element is too much dis- | the peasantry to the polls. Left to themselves, the peasantry, 
regarded, and that is the element of time. Great policies are| either from caution or indifference, declined to vote, and 
not established or exposed in a few days; the immediate con- | power at the polls fell to the respectables and the citizens,— 
test is not between Centralization and Federalism, but| the precise electoral end of the Left, the effacement of the 
between M. Thiers and Paris, and it may be well for| peasantry, being thus secured by rigid adherence to the law. 
once to examine the situation as we should examine! There are still 123 vacancies in the Assembly, which will be 
a party struggle at home. M. Thiers is trying, wisely filled, like the Councils, by Moderates; and M. Thiers caleu- 
or unwisely, to establish a rather narrow-minded re-| lates that with them, his own friends, whom he is securing 
actionary and stupid Republic in France, a Republic as cen-| day by day, and the Left, he may yet be able to declare the 
tralized as the Empire, and possibly as corrupt, but ruled| Assembly, now Sovereign, constituent, and proclaim the 
by the delegate of an Assembly instead of by a monarch, and | Republic with himself as its executive chief. If he can do this, 
the point for politicians is to understand how far he is pro-| that Republic, though over-centralized, though stupid, though 
gressing towards his end. On the whole, we imagine, he is, guilty of bloodshedding, may stand for a time, as previous 
in a hard, cruel, unoriginal way, advancing towards a| governments as centralized, as stupid, as blood-smeared, have 
success of some kind. He manages his attack on| stood, and it is to some such imperfect and evil, but actual 
Paris very badly, and the defence, once the enceinte| result, that M. Thiers must, to judge from his acts, be looking 
is passed, may become a defence of Saragossa; but he/|forward. Who is to impede him? The Church? There is 
is evidently winning his way. His troops, bad or good—and| nothing in M. Thiers’ antecedents, or in the composition of 
we see very little proof of goodness in them—are becoming | the Assembly, to forbid a transaction with the Church such as 
savage, and though their excessive cruelty may hereafter pro-| Napoleon must have made, and though M. Thiers may not 
duce an undesired result, a final chasm between the citizens | have the power to occupy Rome, he will still have the wish. 
and the soldiery, still for the present it daunts all but those|The Army? Does anybody feel clear that the Army cannot 
who have made up their minds to die for the sake of a cause, | be made the instrument of a Republic as well as of an Empire? 
that is, all but the central battalions of the Commune. That| We always think of the Army in France as of an army of 
body, which has shown unexpected capacity for government, | Preetorians, but an Assembly may have a Pratorian guard ; and 
which keeps Paris as quiet as under the Empire and far freer | it is not to be forgotten that 55,000 votes were thrown against 
from crime, displaces its Generals the moment they show a| Napoleon; that Generals of repute obeyed Gambetta ; that 
disposition to over-ride civil authority, and amidst incessant | M. Thiers, with all his reported belief in his own generalship 
changes has fearlessly maintained its claim to everybody's obedi- | —a belief very irritating to soldiers—has little trouble in 
ence, must be approaching the end of its resources, and except | finding military agents to execute his orders. The whole his- 
for a street defence can hardly have the command of sufficient | tory of France, indeed, shows that her Generals, till some one of 
munitions. Unless its new Commandant, Colonel Rossel, turns | them rises distinctly out of the mass, will obey an Assembly,— 
out to be one of those men who can mesmerize French troops, | find in its impersonality something very difficult to resist, more 
—quite a possibility, but still only a possibility in the air— | especially when it is protected by Paris. How many Generals 
the Commune within a week or two must be defeated by a) did the Convention send to the guillotine ? 
dully murderous system of fighting, and then the resistance of |The Reds, however, may oppose? On our hypothesis they are 
Paris to M. Thiers’ peasant Republic must be suspended for a temporarily fettered. And finally, the Germans may interfere ? 
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We do not pretend to predict Prince Bismarck’s action, but 
iudge from the speeches he is making so frequently he has 
no wish to build up any form of government in France, would 
accept any one rather than renew a campaign which began to 
be surrounded with political dangers. He is not, it is clear, 
willing to retire just yet, for that, we take it, is the meaning 
of his refusal to accept the indemnity partly in gold and 
y in rentes ; but if he gets his money, or a good deal of 

his money, he will hesitate to renew a war in which one 
considerable defeat might upset half his plans. He has no 
rticular reason for disliking a hard, crass, unidéad Republic 
more than any of the dynastic pretenders, and may reasonably 
believe that M. Thiers’ ascendancy averts his greatest danger, 
the rise of a man of genius to the head of France. He must 
have his treaty, he says, and he must have his money ; but if 
he advances again, his treaty exhales and his money will 
be unprocurable. Requisitions are all very well as tor- 
tures to rack out concessions, but two hundred millions 
are not to be obtained without recourse to the future, and 
the future declines to be requisitioned. We can see no 
motive which could incline the Germans to interfere except 
the rise of a new and most attractive Republic, which might 
exercise a solvent influence in Germany itself; and M. Thiers’ 
Republic will neither be new nor attractive, will be nothing but 
the old order of things, with an Assembly for master instead 


the whole question at issue to be the effect of electioneering upon 
the external refinement of women,—that is, how far it would be 
possible to admit them into the arena and yet keep them 
under glass cases. Of course that is not possible, but then the 
very meaning of the demand for votes is that women feel that 
the glass case, however pleasant in the protection it affords, is 
| too confining ; that they want to be human beings, with the 
full use of their faculties, and not highly refined children, 
tenderly ruled and provided for by other people. It was 
surely for the Premier, of all men, to rise above the superficial 
character of the whole discussion, and say at least one word 
| for that forgotten entity, the State. It is the State, and not 
womankind, or mankind either, which is endangered by this 
proposition. On almost every other ground than that of 
|the general welfare, the women’s claim is undeniable. It 
is undoubtedly true that women, and particularly women of 
the middle and lower classes, do suffer severely from the in- 
justice of the laws ; that they are legally robbed of their pro- 
|perty, legally deprived of their half-right in their children, 
‘legally debarred from all the professions not requiring 
physical strength, legally refused redress for their husbands’ 
infidelity, and it is also true that if they had votes they would 
very soon compel Parliament to abolish these unjust distine- 
| tions against the sex. Power will always take care of itself, 
and we cannot conceive of Parliament refusing to its electors 


of a Bonaparte, will perhaps be as weak and will clearly be as | the entrance to all the University classes, medical and other. 
reactionary as any despot who might be selected to rule | It is also undoubtedly true that women pay taxes—for men 
France. It is quite possible that with all the risks of a great | cannot plead their habit of robbing their wives as proof that 
campaign in full view, the German Government may wait | the wives have nothing to pay with—and true that a con- 
quietly, dun, dun, dun for its money, receive large instalments, siderable number of women would be much better electors 
grind Champagne severely, and finally, as the situation gradually | than a considerable number of men. On the other hand, it is 
changes, accept its balance in Rentes and retire. That is, we | equally true that most of the arguments used in opposition to 
take it, all M. Thiers hopes to do, to hammer and bother | the demand are extremely feeble. Women, it is said, do not 
and kick till the conquerors take themselves off, and if he is | wish to vote; but how, if that is true, are they hurt by a pri- 
stubborn enough he may very likely obtain in an inglorious way | vilege which they need never use? Women, argues Mr. 
about that much satisfaction. The war will then leave France | Bouverie, ought to be dependent on men; but he failed to 
with a second rate, but orderly Republican Government, with | give any proof of an assertion which, if it is true, is never- 
an impoverished treasury, and with a depressed people, to stagger | theless entirely ignored by our system of civilization. In 
along as she can until, perhaps after years, she falls under the | many of the working grades of society it would be much 
influence of some considerable brain who will give her an impetus | more true to say that men are dependent on the women, whose 
towards anew career. It is not an enticing, far less an enno-| earnings alone keep the children off the parish. Women, 
bling prospect ; but events even in France, though seldomer | said Mr. James, will rely on their husbands, as the Queen 
there than elsewhere, are sometimes strangely prosaic, and the did; but if that is true as an axiom, women suffrage can 
result we have sketched is at least among the possibilities. |do neither good nor harm. Women, again, are already 
indirectly represented by men; but everybody knows that 

| direct representation, involving, as it does, responsibility, 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE. | js a much better teacher than indirect. As for the refinement 


0 all who believe, with us, that voting is not an end, but story, it is all nonsense. An interest in politics does not vul- 


only a means to an end, the end being the welfare of | garize women, and if Mr. Bouverie will look round, he will 
the Commonwealth, the debate of Wednesday on Female find a hundred women whose interest in politics is of the 
Suffrage must be indefinitely depressing. It is sad work, to| keenest kind, who thoroughly understand them, and who, 
begin with, to see the most radical of all conceivable innova- | nevertheless, are far gentler and sweeter, to use a feminine 





tions, the transfer of all political power from one sex to | word, than the silly ignoramuses who think that for a woman 


another, discussed as if it were a ‘“ Wednesday subject,” a/| to understand a Budget or an Army debate is very nearly 
social improvement or injury of no very pressing moment to | “ improper.” 

the real politicians. It is sadder still to see that the main; But our contention is this,—that admitting all this, and 
argument employed against concession is the wretched one | much more—that, for example, in refusing women the suf- 
that it might involve some alteration in the relations of the | frage we may be wilfully diminishing our chances of evolving 
sexes, as if the injustices incident to existing relations were | a political genius—the true point of the difficulty is not yet 
not the main arguments for a change, or as if every change in | touched, that point being the impossibility of combining female 
the franchise did not involve a change in the relations of all | suffrage with the safety of a free State. The first necessity of 
depositaries of power. And it was saddest of all to hear a free government is, that the majority shall have power to 
man who is ruling an empire by virtue of the old suffrage say 'govern; that it shall not be liable, in the last resort, to be 
that he is not quite ready to change because polling-booths summarily set at nought. If it can be so set at nought, 
are very riotous, noisy places where women ought not to go; whether by soldiers, or rioters, or by individual genius, then 
but that if we had the ballot, or if women would appoint | government itself, not this or that ruler, but government, is 
proxies, then perhaps it would be well to entrust them with | of necessity destroyed. And under female suffrage this might 
the Imperial power. For that, and nothing less, is the demand always happen. Suppose, for instance, that the women of 
implied in the demand for female suffrage. It is very | England, having votes and being, as they are, in the majority, 
pradent, of course, to say that the only demand at present is | were to decree, as they almost infallibly would decree, that 
for votes to female householders, but very inexperienced poli- the sale of liquor should cease, and that, as is quite possible 
ticians can see that there is no reason for such a limit, that if | also, the majority of rough men rose in armed insurrection 
female householders are to vote, so must female lodgers; that | against the Act. Clearly the Legislature, though with a 
if the sexes are equally to be trusted now, they must be | majority at its back, would have to yield ignominiously, and: 
equally trusted whenever universal suffrage is adopted ; that, in| government by the majority, that is, the only form of free 
fact, as they are immensely in the majority, all power must in | government which the world has as yet been able to devise, 
the end be handed over to them. Indeed, if they are as com-| would be summarily brought to an end. Force, if not the 
petent as one hundred and fifty-one members of the House say | foundation of government, is at least an indispensable 
they believe they are, why should it not be handed over? | element in it, and force and opinion would be permanently 





Mr. Gladstone did not appear even to perceive this, though he 
did put down the absurdity of limiting the suffrage to single 
women, that is, to the women of least experience in the affairs 
of life, but talked on till he left an impression that he believed 


divided, or rather would labour under a permanent possibility 
of division. We cannot imagine where the answer to this 
| argument is to be found, or how statesmen who understand 
| politics, and know that on at least one branch of them, re- 
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strictive legislation, men and women are in hopeless disaccord, | Churchmen who still regard them as a lower caste are hard] 
can resolve to face a danger which, if it is as real as we | politicians; that modern politics is no respecter of perso; y 
believe it to be, would dissolve society every four or five years, | and is even disposed to treat the Dissenters, who are a 
that is, would frustrate all the ends for which States are kept | powerful as holding the balance of parties, with pe 
up and the electoral privilege is conceded. exceptional respect. - 
We do not believe, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s apparent And indeed, this soreness of the feeling of Dissenters gee 
conversion, that women will have votes yet awhile, for the | to us to weaken some of their best cases, and sometimes te 
ballot, among its other results, will greatly diminish their | force them into the defence of real injustice. The ou 
influence ; but we would point out to the opponents of the pro- | which they have raised as to the decision of the Counei] 
posal that if they dread its success, they have just two|of Education, that the school fees of really destitute 
measures to take in order to render its success impossible. | children ought to be paid at any elementary schools preferred } 
One is to grant without delay all the just demands made by | the parents, whether they be denominational or not, seems on 
women, the demands which if they had votes they would | a monstrous instance of their fertility in inventing spuriousgriey. 
secure for themselves. These are their right to own property | ances. Their jealousy of extending any support to denominational 
as if they were men; their right to an education equal | schools arose, as we all know, and as Mr. Winterbotham avowed 
to that of men, though differing from it in kind, | from their fear of the power of the Established Church. But in 
with equal State aid; their right to special though | this particular case the Established Church would, in al] pro- 
temporary protection from the tyranny of Trades’ Unions | bability, receive no special advantage, if any advantage at al] 
—who in many trades will not let them labour ;—their | from this very just and rational decision. The « destitutes” in 
right with the husband to the control of their children ; | almost ail our great towns are very frequently Irish, and the 
and their right to take their chance in any and every profes- | Irish are almost all Roman Catholics. That a child whose 
sion and occupation to which they can aspire. Those clear rights | fees are paid by the School Board solely because his parent 
granted, the first and best argument for the agitation will be | cannot really afford the school pence, should be compelled to 
got rid of, for men will have shown they can justly represent | attend an ‘“ undenominational’’ school, when its parents — 
the “majority of mankind.” And secondly, let the oppo-| perhaps earnest Roman Catholics, with something like a super. 
nents of the scheme vote as one man for the compulsory and | stitious horror of the contagion of Protestant society,—desire 
universal training of Englishmen to arms, and so prove con- | it to attend a Roman Catholic school where the secular edu. 
clusively that there is at least one most important duty of | cation is inspected and found adequate by the Government 
citizenship which women can never fulfil, and failing which, | would be an act of sheer persecution. The cry of “ the rights 
their powers in the State must, like their responsibilities to | of parents” would have been raised by the Dissenters, had 
the State, be somewhat limited. As it is, the House of Com- | such a disregard of parental wishes been shown in any case 
mons first counts out Major O’Reilly—the most disgraceful |in which they had not already got a thoroughly prejudiced 
incident of the entire Session—and then remarks in the | feeling. But the intense jealousy recently awakened in regard 
most valorous way that women do not defend the law. to the Church schools has grievously disturbed their naturally 
: keen sympathy with the rights of conscience. How can it be 
even decent to exercise a power of compelling attendance at 
THE DISSENTERS AND THEIR POLICY. school, without giving a parent the discretion of sending 
HE Dissenters would have more influence than they have, | his child to a good school of his own faith if he prefer it? 
if they were not so susceptible. Mr. Miall, in his speech | The outcry on this point against the Education Office is 
‘at a Conference of the Liberation Society the other day, broke | far from creditable to the strict sense of justice usually shown 
out into a regular tirade against the Press for confining toa| by Dissenters. Why should the religion of “ destitute” 
few lines the reports of the proceedings of the Liberation | parents not be consulted in exercising compulsory powers? 
Society, while they give perhaps a column and a half every | The Dissenters say because money raised by the rates ought 
day to the letter of their sporting correspondent. No doubt, | not to go to support denominational schools; and paying the 
it is vexatious to see long dissertations on the fact that “ till | fees of a child at a denominational school is in some measure 
but yesterday evening such a horse as Glenlivat was never | supporting that denominational school. And, of course, this 
heard of in connection with the cup, and even when he did | is more or less true. But the injustice, if it be injustice, to 
come into the betting only those who were in ‘ the swim,’ and | the ratepayer is infinitely less than the injustice to the child’s 
knew the real cause for the withdrawal of ‘Islam,’ were parents of forcing the child to a school they disapprove and 
induced to entrust him with any money,” when Mr. Richard’s, | dread, when there is an inspected and approved school in 
and Mr. Crosskey’s, and Mr. Chamberlain’s eloquent speeches | which they have confidence. In every borough the really 
are. condensed into a line each. But if the Dissenters’ would | destitute parents ought to be comparatively very few; and 
only recognize it, this is not a Dissenters’ grievance, buta human | in those few cases, to take advantage of their destitution 
grievance. The world declines unfortunately to take an adequate | needlessly to offend their consciences, seems to us a 
interest in matters which do not affect the fortunes of the world. | dishonourable as it would doubtless seem to the Dissenters, 
If Mr. Miall will compare the reports of the debates in the | if their social jealousies had not been so morbidly excited 
last meeting of the Convocation of the Province of Canter- | of late. 
bury, even as given in the 7%mes, to say nothing of the penny | But while we cannot sympathize at all with this apparent 
papers which have less space, with the full reports in the | desire of the Dissenters for a needless raid on the consciences 
Guardian, he will find that the grievance of the Liberation | of “destitute ’ parents, or even a needless defiance of the 
Society in this respect is less than he supposes; and that, | authority of such poor parents, we heartily sympathize with 
too, though the last debates in Convocation were of un- | them in the resistance which we believe they intend to make to 
asual public interest to both Dissenters and Churchmen. | Lord Salisbury’s proposed “safeguard” against the evil results 
We have known synodical discussions which seemed to| of the proposed repeal of University tests. Lord Salisbury 
the members of the Synod of the very first moment | proposes that all tutors and teachers in the University shall 
not reported at all. The Bishops hardly obtain any notice | sign the following test in place of the tests now imposed :— 
for their visitation charges; and Sion College never | “I, A.B., solemnly declare that, while holding the office of 
gets a public hearing for its most exciting discussions. Let , I will not teach any opinion opposed to the teaching 
Mr. Miall be assured it is not because the Press want to deal | and divine authority of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
unfairly with Dissent, but because they wish their papers to | New Testament.’’ Now, to that test, of course, Dissenters, as 
be bought by the world, that they are very chary of long | Dissenters, can have no special objection. The majority of 
reports of ecclesiastical discussions. Mr. Miall betrays|them are probably even stronger believers in the infallibility 
the secret of a good deal of the morbid intensity of | of the Bible than Churchmen, and if they resist this new test 
the various Dissenters’ grievances, when he attributes to | and reject the Lords’ Amendments,—supposing the Lords to 
deliberate unfairness or social contempt the treatment | embody Lord Salisbury’s recommendations in the Bill,—they 
which the Church always receives from the World. We | will be fighting solely on the ground that truth can only show 
know, indeed, that in former times not a little of | itself as stronger than plausible error by being allowed to 
this morbid feeling has been really justified; but the | compete with plausible error for young men’s acceptance. 





























justification for it has disappeared—naturally enough far more 
rapidly than the feeling itself; and now the bitterness in great 
measure survives its origin. It would be, at all events, a very 
great help to the impartial discussion on the questions at 
issue, if the Dissenters would try to believe that those 


That seems to us a thoroughly noble principle :—and certainly 
a declaration which pledges the teacher never to teach “any 
opinion opposed to the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament,” is a declaration which pledges 
theologians to suppress all sound criticism. No man who had 
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taken it could dispute the authenticity of Solomon’s song, or | in favour of mob violence, if he wishes fo give the Ribandmen 
condemn the murder of Sisera by Jael after the panegyric the right to pose as victims in the eyes of the world, he will 
on it by Deborah. A declaration of that sort seems to| again recommend a Vigilance Committee of the rich to put 
ns, at least as objectionable as the subscription it is to super-|down the poor, of the gentry against the plebeians, of the 
and even more fettering to all teachers of theology. If| employers to terrorize the employed. The first object in 
et defeat this absurd suggestion of a new test, they | Westmeath is to restore confidence in the energy, the courage, 
will not ed bi _ — _ SS ee ae = = —. of = eee, and this can = ~ 
+sterests of Dissenters are not affected by suc est,—but | done by replacing the caste to whom power is now confided, 
they will earn the hearty thanks of Liberal Churchmen ; and|a caste hostile to the bulk of the people by tradition, by 
haps they will gain from this cordial joint action some creed, and by circumstances, with stipendiary magistrates, men 
limpse of co pe wees a ge age Church, com- — = a property oe — — oe 
hending at all events a ristians who can join in any |justice and maintaining order, who will attac e secre 
sense in ie worship of Christ without demanding identity of | societies in the spirit not of Irish landlords, but of Indian 
dogmatic creed, would be a far better solution of the ecclesias- | civil servants, who strike, and strike hard, not because they 
tical problem of the future, than Mr. Miall’s dangerous and | hate, but because they are resolved that order shall, in the 
destructive proposal. interests of civilization, conquer crime. One man of the true 
Indian type, armed with the control of the police, the power of 
collection of evidence, and the right of committal, would do 
THE WESTMEATH BILL. : ___ | more to pacify Westmeath than a legion of interested country 
Government Bili for the better suppression of crime in| gentlemen. The next object is to secure evidence, and this 
Westmeath will, we fear, disappoint all the friends of | can only be secured by enlisting the one witness who is inac- 
Ireland. It may restore order in Westmeath, but it will | cessible to terror,—the guilty man himself. Permit the sti- 
not produce security. It was of course pretty certain that its | pendiary magistrate to cross-examine the accused, and one-half 
first provision would be the suspension of the Habeas Corpus|of the difficulty of procuring evidence would disappear at 
Act Pehin the infected district, for no less violent remedy | once, while a new and tremendous restraint would be placed 
could be expected to act at once, and in the circumstances of |on the man who intended crime. He may consider murder 
the county every day’s delay is a day’s refusal of justice to all| war, but by no possible twist of conscience can he make per- 
a — law. = we = — — —s | inry a ee” = a — is ae - 
and a good deal more. Armed wi is Bill and a mass of | the Continent; it is the key-note of the great plan under 
secret information, the Lord-Lieutenant will be able to lay his | which Colonel Hervey strikes down the criminal societies of 
hand on all ee Se leaders, sap either a - — uP os oe - > has ay ay opposed bs the rome of 
two years or force them to quit the country. e will also natural justice. iy should a man not be questioned when 
able to prevent others from taking their places, to protect | he is accused of crime? If he is innocent he can explain his 
menaced lives, and generally to assure the conspirators against | conduct much betier than anyone else, and if he is guilty 
order that the law is much stronger than they are. If Earl| there is no need for giving him any artificial protection as a 
Spencer uses his power firmly and yet discreetly, if he knows | shield against the law. Arrest and evidence thus facilitated, 
the names of the Ribandmen with anything like accuracy, if | it remains to secure a fair trial, and there is no fair trial if the 
they cannot fly to the mountains, and if the society cannot | tribunal either is or may by possibility be under terror of the 
plant itself outside Ireland, then of course the organization| mob. The way to prevent that is either to suspend trial by 
will for two years be broken up. But two years is an jury—a wretched device in a country like Ireland, where an 
imperceptible point of time in the history of a nation, and| unprejudiced juryman is an impossibility, and “ packing a 
we did hope that this Cabinet, so attentive to Ireland and so| strictly observed tradition,—or to allow a verdict to be given 
well aware of her needs, would have taken advantage of the| by a majority, and given by ballot, so that the populace 
occasion to introduce some plan which might have been) can never know who voted either for acquittal or for punish- 
expected or at least intended to produce a permanent result.| ment. With those three reforms the Lange an os 
As it is, at the very best there will be order in Westmeath | or of one implicated in an assassination, would be one full o 
for two years, there will be no pretence for a renewal of the| terror and annoyance, me = — —— a be = 
Act, there will be an angry cry from Irish Members in favour | posed to the least additional risk. It is nothing to him that 
of discontinuing it, and a twelvemonth after its expiration all | the magistrate is a barrister, or an Indian instead of a squire ; 
the ss evils may again be in full swing. 7 Riband- | he rather prefers a — rg suspicious he 
men will come out of prison, as one witness said, “ foaming at | squire ever since his own father an e squire’s uncle ha 
the mouth,” and enjoy the popular sympathy; they will again | that dispute about the turf. It is nothing to him that if 
appeal to the Irish passion for security of tenure and of occu- | arrested he must be questioned ; he will rather enjoy the right 
=— — d sae ; = 4 —— ogee a | “sa — piociy aeag | his ee 1 = = — ee 
only weapon before which our laws break down, the systematic | length. And finally, it is nothing im 0 know whic 
prohibition of evidence under penalty of death. It hardly | way a juryman voted, for he mys want eg kill him, oe 
matters how few or how many they may be. The experience | thinks a two-thirds’ vote more likely to make a just verdict 
of all countries, including England itself, shows that a very |than an unanimous one produced, as he knows well, by 
few resolute men employing assassination as their instrument | “‘ packing.” 
can terrify men from doing that which they do not par-| The Zimes says Lord Salisbury talked about the measures 
ern want to do, namely, give evidence against their | — - — Thuggee - a 7 
erie yt ge Tatas tonnes ten, cna call do quutiiian cliatiin, aoe if he dale sentence 
therefore, is a mere palliative, a temporary expedient which of the kind, he wd pe pag te yh aoe Rage one 
will give the Ministry time to think, but will in no degree law could be worked only by a benevolent despot in whose 
tend to extinguish Ribandism in a county where it is an | benevolence his own subjects sincerely believed. Its backbone 
g y . : : 
hereditary tradition to which a great mass of the people—| is the right of a paternal Government to punish whenever its 
» M. Read says a majority of the people—are as much | own conscience is convinced, and its foundation is the evidence 
attached as the workmen of Paris are to their somewhat dif- of informers who are not confronted with the accused. As no 
ferent form of socialism. More radical measures ure re-| evidence is received except from men who are accusing them- 
quired if the evil is to be permanently extirpated, the selves as well as others, as a Thug never lies, and wees Indian 
evil, we mean, of assassination—for the Irish notion of Government inflicts imprisonment for life on in ormers as 
turning all trades into “Services,” with immutable rights, | well as accused, the system works, but it is from beginning to 
if irrational is not wicked—and all evidence from West- | end at variance with every principle alike of free government 
meath points to three reforms as indispensable to that and of ordinary justice. None of the conditions which pro- 
= They are all reforms which have been tried both in tect it in India are present in Ireland, and to entrust the ape 
dia and on the Continent, and have succeeded ; they are all | of Thuggee Commissioners to Westmeath magistrates, and o 
within the spirit of our system of legislation, and they are all Thuggee witnesses to Irish informers, would be to set upa 
legal—are, that. is, wholly apart from the resort to mob tribunal worse than the Inquisition, and kill for ever among 
violence which the Marquis of Salisbury, in a burst of intel- | the peasantry the last hope of justice from English adminis- 
lectual hotheadedness, took on himself to recommend. If he trators of the law. 
wants an open civil war between the hundreds who have and 
the thousands who have not, if he desires to see law suspended | 
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WHAT IS “A FAIR DAY’S WORK”? 

HE extraordinary strength of the modern desire for more 
leisure is curiously illustrated by the accounts of the existing 
strike at Oldham. Thirty thousand workmen in the cotton trade 
there earn £40,000 a week, or an average of 5s. 6d. a head for every 
working day, yet they have agreed to a strike involving a tempo- 
rary loss of the whole sum, rather than forego a demand for two 
hours more of holiday in the week. They want to leave off at 
noon instead of 2 o’clock on Saturdays, and the masters are un- 
willing to give more than a single hour. Of course, the general 
dislike of men to be beaten, and the particular dislike of factory 
hands to give way to the masters, enter into the struggle; but the 
ultimate motive of the contest, the justification for the severe sacri- 
fices involved, is apparently a genuine desire to obtain more time for 
themselves, to diminish the number of hours devoted to a monoto- 
nous toil. The same inclination, one almost entirely new to the 
modern world, is displaying itself in almost every country where 
work is performed through great associations of men. In America 
the eight-hour movement threatened very recently to break up an 
administration, and but for the multitude of farmers with votes it 
would, we believe, have done so; while in England, the Trades 
show a disposition to fight about hours at least as keenly 
as about wages. The most dangerous strike that ever occurred in 
the Building trade of London was on a question of hours, and the 
early-closing movement has been fought out in half our county 
towns by applying to employers the coercion of the brick-bat. 
Every four or five years an attempt is made in London 
to secure a little more holiday, and we should not be surprised 
within the next ten years to see London as strictly shut up on the 
Saturday as the Sunday. Even in the agricultural districts, where 
the labourers are so much influenced by immemorial custom, a 
contest is beginning between the men and the farmers—in 
which the latter are in the wrong, as they ask too many hours for 
their men to give honest work—and if the labourers ever combine, 
they will to a certainty reduce the day's work one-sixth. In 
France, one of the fixed ideas of the city workmen is a reduction 
in hours, and almost the only ‘‘ communistic” order yet given by 


| body, and that forty-two hours would be much nearer the most 
expedient stint. But for the drink, two holidays, or at all events 
| easy days, in the week, would be a real gain to mankind, and go would 
| the undisturbed possession of time after 4 p.m. But we have a 
| disagreeable impression that the growing demand for leisure does 
| not proceed so much from a love of it, as from a change of feelin, 
| about industry, and especially about industry under discipline 
| which not only produces an aversion to long hours, but an aver. 
| sion to make up the loss by extra exertion in short ones, Wg 
note that men who work for themselves, whether ag pea. 
sants, or little shopkeepers, or artizans working at home by 
| the piece, keep very long hours, and are entirely unwilling 
| to sacrifice the money which operatives at Oldham throw go 
| cheerfully into the gutter. That looks very much as if im. 
| patience of discipline, of taking orders, of control generally 
| were entering into the movement, and there is no worse sign, 
| We note also that the Trades never offer to do as much work ip 
| the time they fix as in the time the masters fix—an offer they 
| certainly could make—and we hear on all sides, in town and 
| country alike, that the pace of work is relaxing and loitering 
| becoming therule. That looks like dislike of industry as a disagree. 
| abie thing, as if the old feeling that work steadily pursued wag 
| a relief, a continuous pleasure, such as it certainly is still to artists 
| and all who create, were dying out, and Europe were falling into 
| the opinion of Asia, that to do nothing is of itself preferable to 
| doing anything, that men to be as gods should be indolent, satis. 
| fied, ‘‘ careless of mankind.” We cannot imagine a state of feel- 
| ing more dangerous for civilization. If there is one thing certain 
| in this world, it is that the vast majority of men must labour, not 
| only in order to subsist, but in order to keep themselves in mind 
| and body under healthy self-discipline ; that a nation of idlers, 
| however cultivated or however happy, would very soon become a 
| nation of vicious self-indulgents. The saunterer is never good for 
long, and it is towards sauntering, and not towards control of 
| one’s own footsteps, that much of the short-hours’ movement tends, 
| We wish the philanthropists who fight for the workmen, and 
| Still more the men who lead them, would think out one point 
| which is still unsettled, and on which they and the professional 


the Commune was one prohibiting night-work in the bakeriesas an | classes seem instinctively to differ. Professional men fighting for 
oppression of the poor for the sake of the senseless luxury of early | holidays always prefer whole days, workmen fighting for holidays 
hot bread. ‘The Parisian workman too, an essentially industrious | a) ways prefer, or at all events seem to prefer, parts of days, —ask 
man, who will when ‘‘co-operated” toil like a slave, is said to enjoy | for short hours rather than for holidays. Is it quite certain that 
his recent freedom from labour so greatly that one of the diffi-| t),4 workmen are wise? We know quite well what will be said 
culties of regular government is to compel him to resume work, | about the temptations of an idle day, about the drink, and the loaf- 
and it is believed that thousands will never again work as they | ing and so on, and the way in which the suspension of work for all 
have been accustomed to do. Nor is the movement confined to | sunday results in its suspension for St. Monday also. But, afterall, 
those who labour for daily pay. ‘There is a distinct increase in | we must act with some regard to what is abstractedly best, and the 
the reluctance of the English professional classes to wear them-| short-hour system has in it at least three objectionable features, 
selves out, as they say, except for excessive rewards; in every office | Firstly, working-men are pretty sure to waste any snippets of a 
the first inquiry of candidates is about hours of attendance, and | gay they may get, while they are sure not to intend to wastea 
badly-paid positions which allow of leisure are subjects of the | whole day. Secondly, it is only by working full power for a good 
most determined competition, The Yankees proper, who are in | jong time that a man brings out ‘clearly to himself his power of 
many respects the typical men of our race, who are very eager for | work, begins to appreciate clearly the pleasure and root of glad- 
gain, and who of all men have least of the idle gladsomeness which | someness which, as we maintain, lives in toil, and of which the 
tempts young men to enjoy existence without action, abso- idler is entirely deprived. The love of industry, the best 


lutely will not work except on the land, will take any wages for 
‘‘ superintending,” that is, for moderate mental exertion, in pre- 
ference to double the money for strenuous, continuous toil. Pre- 
cisely the same spirit is at the bottom of the place-hunting which 
among the Latin races has risen into a mania, and, as we suspect, 
of the unreasoning rage which in England follows every reduction 
in the number of Government clerks. The workmen when dis- 
missed lose their work, and if fresh work is at hand do not mind; 


| antiseptic in human character, only comes of industry, and 
| lazy work for short hours is not industry. And finally, the wife, 
| who is scarcely so much benefited as extra burdened by the short 
| hours, who gets nothing out of them except one more in the house- 
| hold to attend to, can benefit by the whole holiday almost as much 
| as her husband; and after all, if leisure is good, if it be not, as the 
| Puritans used to think, a waste of the mercies, it must be good for 
the women too. 





but the clerks have to change employment which allows of much 
leisure for positions which, though usually better paid, admit of | 
very much less, and they writhe under the extra burden. We | N 
suppose we must not quote the iniquitous rules maintained by some [ 
trades, more especially bricklayers, against hard work, as a further 
illustration, for the men argue that those rules are intended to 
prevent the oppression of slower workmen, but still it is certain 
that every year work is more lazily done. | 1 OG LOST,.—Black Collie, with white breast, 

We wish we could feel sure that this tendency to indolence was a an atde ceil way at manag nat 
altogether a tendency for good, but we are not sure. ‘That it was ONE POUND REWARD it taken, &c, 
inevitable we freely admit, for work as our fathers understood | How easy it is to trace the antecedents of ‘ Boofleums Junior ”! 
work absorbed life far too much, occupied, in fact, the whole of Evidently its mother had been a member of the owner’s family during 
it, made cultivation impossible, and tended to reduce the majority | the infancy of one of the babies, who in its inarticulate efforts to 
of mankind into mere producing-machines. Resistance to that praise the beauty of its faithful companion, the sagacious collie, 
system was wise, and we do not know that resistance as to hours had called it “ boofle ums,” the baby-language for ‘ beautiful one,’ 
has as yet gone at all too far. We should be inclined in the! and the name had been enthusiastically adopted by the family as 
main to agree with the American theory that forty-eight hours’ a tribute of admiration at once to the dog and the baby. As the 
work a week is the utmost that ought to be extorted from any- baby grew, ‘ Boofleums’ hala litter of puppies, from which one 





THE NAMING OF DOGS. 
the ‘agony column” of Thursday’s Times was a modest little 
advertisement representing, we will venture to say, as much 
genuine distress of heart as any of the more sensational of the 
notices we are accustomed to find there. It ran as follows:— 
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was selected to transmit the virtues of the race, and this one, | ment had been little; but the siege, ah, mon Dieu! the siege !’ 
named ‘ Boofleums Junior,’ to distinguish it from its mother, is the | Titi was a large and beautiful cat of a kind I have never seen 
unfortunate dog,—still so heedless as to be able to auswer but ‘‘im- | except in Paris, with pale yellow eyes and long silky shiny black 
ectly ” to its elaborate name,—lost in St. James’s Street, for | fur. I understood her. ‘Titi had been exposed, no doubt, to 
which the one pound reward is offered by the desolated master or | horrible dangers. How had he escaped? ‘ Ah, it was wonderful! 
mistress, who would doubtless give much more if it were in his but I tell you the truth. Oh! my good and beautiful! didst thou 
orher power. The mere name tells a story of the child-like | not prove too cunning for them all; and when they watched 
confidence and love entertained for Boofleums Senior; and | around the lodge to take thee to eat, would’st thou ever put thy 
doubtless Boofleums Junior, though so careless as to have | paws outside the door? Never, never, not even when they would 
uired but imperfectly the habit of answering to his name, | have allured thee with some cursed root which flatters the noses of 
had inherited many of his mother’s virtues ; but what|cats; no, no, thou wast to be trusted, thou wast safe. And 
drew our attention to this pathetic advertisement,—and seriously | hold, I tell you the truth! when I had to go out to buy all sorts 
ing, is there anything sadder than the thought of a favourite | of saletés for our food, I was afraid to carry him lest they should 
dog wandering helplessly about such a place as London, or more | tear him from me. ‘Then would this creature of the good God get 
ably still, with a yearning for its master rising almost to | into the bed, and lie under the bed-clothes covered up, until I came 
terror in its heart, chained up in its anguish by the dog-stealers, | to uncover him and give him his morsel! And he did not even become 
who will give no sign till a higher reward than one pound | thin, my beautiful and good!’” Clearly this particular cat had 
is offered for its recovery ?—was the happy skill shown by this | the great disadvantage of an adoring mistress who flattered him 
dog’s and its mother’s owners in the selection of names. If there | intoinertness. ‘The very name, ‘ Titi,’ isa mere sedative, instead of 
be a certain magic in naming men,—and we have heard the | tonic in its intellectual character; and consequently it would seem 
cleverest of living novelists say that success in delineating a | that his sagacity was displayed very much more in furtive and 
character depends almost wholly on the happy selection of a name, | cautious habits, and in that repose which prevented him from even 
—there is a still greater magic required for the naming of cats and | losing flesh during the anxieties and stinted fare of the great siege, 
dogs, especially the latter ; nor can anything in this life ever make | than in any active intellectual quality. ‘This treatment was a 
up toa wise cat or dog for the fatal mistake of branding it with a | mistake even with a cat. There is no harm in occasional cherish- 
wrong name. ‘The happy owners of Boofleums Senior and | ings and panegyrics, but no one who does not know also how to 
Junior, must have possessed a true family gift for seizing the | chaff these creatures will ever kindle their intellects. With dogs 











moment of inspiration, for understanding the Delphic oracle which 
spoke through the baby’s lisping tongue. ‘ Boofleums’ expresses 
the very essence of innocent tenderness and trust, and must have had 
a most powerful effect in softening the dog’s nature, and making it 
respond to the depth of affectionate reverence and admiration for 
it which the baby felt. ‘ Boofleums Junior’ is, of course, quainter 
and grotesquer than Boofleums simpliciter, expressing more of 
whim, and Jess of personal respect,—which very likely may have 
had its effect in producing that heedlessness which is implied both 
in the loss of its way by the dog, and in the spontaneous statement 
on the part of the sorrowing owners that it answered but ‘ imper- 
fectly” to its name. But still, if patronymics be admissible for 
dogs at all, ‘ Boofleums Junior’ was a good patronymic. There 
is an affectionate irony about the formality of the distinction of | 
the younger generation,—an elaborate familiarity suggestive of 

the formal address of letters to the dog,—which must have tended | 
to playfully complex relations between him and his master. 

The great thing in naming a cat or dog is to give a name which 

shall always be full of meaning to those who pronounce it, which | 
shall not be liable to fall into a mere sound to be recognized by 





it is a great matter to have a name that involves a certain amount 
of strain on its character, and which leads, of course, to character- 
istic modes of address corresponding to the name. A little dog, 
we know, for instance, who is often called ‘‘ Mobléd Queen,” 
(from that quaint line about Hecuba in the passage repeated to 
Hamlet by the players, which he interrupts, in his sudden way, to 
say, ‘ That's good,—‘ moblé1 queen’ is good ”) betrays the influ- 
ence of the name in piquing her moral and intellectual curiosity, 
by a myriad movements of her quaintly matted hair and de- 
precatory motions of the back of her head, as she tries to express 
that she cannot rival the woe-begone dishabille and confusion of 
Hecuba. Yet she feels in every fibre the whimsical praise implied 
in the often-quoted phrase, ‘‘ That’s good! mobléd queen is good !” 
And ‘ mobléd queen’ is good,—a very good name for an excitable, 
susceptible, emotional, matted-haired poodle. It is a very effec- 
tive and educating name, a name expressive of a quaint, amused 
pity, which brings out the dog’s sympathies, and induces also a 
good deal of pathetic remonstrance on her part, as well as piqued 
curiosity, for she is quite aware of the amused pity which the name 
expresses, though she cannot gauge the name’s full meaning. And 








the creature as a summons, but which shall constantly carry some- | note that it isa point gained with a dog to make it aspire above 
thing of a character and meaning in its very syllables. If you | its own name, to make it in some sense protest against the implied 
choose such a name as this, every time you pronounce it the | condescension of your voice and manner, and demand a recogni- 
creature will gain a step in education, will have a fuller! tion of something more in its nature than you give it credit 
sense of the ideal to which you wish it to live up. Call! for. A dog’s name should hold, as it were, implicitly in itself all 
a cat Atossa, or Clementina, or Pocahontas, or Bishop, or | the elements for a conversation with it on its character. This 
Mortimore, or Lady Bacon, and something of antique) is one of the great beauties of ‘* Boofleums Junior.” Give the 
regality, or of sprightly elegance, or of wild queenliness, or of | emphasis to the first two syllables, ‘‘ Boofle,” and you express 
heavy dignity, or of aristocratic sang-froid, or of the femme | admiration; give the emphasis to the baby termination ‘ ums,” 
sage will be inevitably generated in them, for their names can- | and you express a sort of quizzical innocence and helplessness 
not be pronounced without a certain ‘recollection’ of their signi- which the dog would understand as a sort of caressing irony ; give 
ficance by the person who speaks them. But call a cat ‘ Puss,’ or | the emphasis to “‘ Junior,” and you immediately contrast the dog 








‘Nell,’ or ‘ Kit,’ or any of the unmeaning names, and the chances | 


are that their attention will never be fully roused in this world to 
the import of their own personality. The greatest hero among cats 
we ever heard or read of, the one who had the most dignified and 
royal intelligence, who was most loved in his life and most honoured 
in his death, had a whole string of ancient names, one of which | 
indicated that he was born in the purple; and accordingly, when | 
at length he was gathered to his fathers, the cats who had been his 
disciples in his lifetime came from afar on pilgrimages to his grave, | 
and sat on it in turns in discharge of their vows. 

But though a certain amount of success may be obtained 
with exceptional cats by this plan of giving them names which 
as Mr. Mill would say in his logic, not only ‘denote’ the indi- 
viduals, but ‘connote’ special characteristics, it is not with cats 
that the highest fruits of the practice can be obtained. Cats are, 
as a rule, excessively passive and even sluggish in their intellectual 
natures. The kind of sagacity they exhibit is usually of the sort 
80 admirably described by the enthusiastic French concierge who 
had managed to preserve her cat through the dangers of the siege 
of Paris, and who is commemorated in Mrs. Hoey’s very amusing 
paper in the new number of the St. Pavl's:—‘* * No mischance,’ said 
the good concierge, ‘ had befallen Titi, for whom the bombard- | 





with its ancestress, and may either express that it is an advance or 
a falling-off on that ancestress, by your mode of pronouncing the 
suffix. So suppose you call a restless poodly sort of mongrel 
‘* Frantic Scrabbler,” *‘ F. Scrabbler,” or simply ‘‘ Scrabbler,” and 
you have the elements of a great many conversations with the dog. 
‘Frantic’ is irritating and stimulant; ‘ Scrabbler’ is picturesque 
and reproachful ; while ‘F. Scrabbler’ is an ironical address, in 


| which it quickly recognizes a sarcastic sort of égalité, as though you 


had called it ‘citoyen;’ and against this last the dog will probably 
protest, and so learn to sound to some extent, and so far as a dog 
may, ‘*the abysmal deeps of personality.” The rule of giving 
dogs names which shall admit of a certain play of meaning, and 


| appeal to them in various distinct undertones, of which some may 
| be pleasing to them and some the reverse, cannot be too strictly 


observed. By this they learn to study your voice and manner, 
to compare themselves with the various criticisms implied in your 
tones, and to solicit the use of the appellation which seems to 
them most worthy of themselves. We cannot but hope that a dog 
with so much play of meaning in its name as ‘* Boofleums Junior” 
may not prove to be fiually lost to its master; and that the incident 
of its loss may at least serve to awaken the public to the great 
economy of enjoyment both to themselves and their dogs and cats, 
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which may be gained by conferring on them names of a greater | feel as strongly as Mr. Gladstone that the mode of pr : 


weight of association and significance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN ELEMENT IN THE COMMUNE. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The Times speaks (2nd May) of the Paris Commune being ‘‘so 
little understood.” I will not stop to inquire whether any other 
journal has done so much to confuse men’s understandings on the 
subject. I take note of the admission, as well as of that contained 
in the letter (April 30) from the gentleman who figures in 
its columns as its ‘* Parisian correspondent,” that ‘‘in Paris every- 
thing that is not in heart, if not in deed, for the insurrection, is 
against liberal institutions and for despotic power,”—a sufficient 
reply to the common talk about the rule of the Commune being a 
mere tyranny. I wish simply to point out one fact which appears 
to be universally ignored. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine Englishmen out of a thousand, I 
suppose, consider the present Commune as a mere repetition of the 
*¢ Terreur” of the first Revolution, by would-be revivers of Robes- 
pierre and Marat. Certain elements are, no doubt, present in 
support of this view, which it is easy to make the most of,— 
journals, for instance, bearing such titles as “ Lo Fils du Pére 
Duchéne.” But, on the other hand, when I open a paper which 
is one of the most uncompromising and really influential sup- 
porters of the Commune, the well-known Siécle, now in its 
thirty-sixth year, what do I find? ‘Teachings openly anta- 
gonistic to those of ‘94. Disparagement of ‘ Jacobinism,” 
of the Convention, of the ‘‘ Montagne,” of the ‘‘Terreur,” of 
Robespierre. ‘* What has the unity of the ‘ Montagne’ given us?” 
asks M. Cernuschi (April 25). ‘Tyrants always; after Robes- 
pierres on foot, Robespierres on horseback, the Bonapartes. And 
how many Jacobins to hold the stirrup for them?” “It would 
be time,” he says further on, ‘‘to speak no more of Brunswick, 
nor of Pitt and Coburg. 1792 is far. ‘To-day France is van- 
quished ; peace is against her, but peace is signed. It is now no 
longer a question of vain-glory, but of freedom. . . Republican 
and federative, France diminished by three departments will do 
for herself and for the world greater things than could be done 
with forty more departments, by the monolithic France of kings, of 
emperors, or of Cavaignacs.” And the feuilleton of the paper, 
entitled ‘* Theatre of the Revolution,” is devoted to showing how 
dramatic pieces were interdicted by the first Commune in the 
private interest of Robespierre. 

I will not weaken the weight of these facts by extended 
comments. In my firm conviction, the Commune has, amidst what- 
ever exaggerations, got hold of a political principle, the most 
essential of all to France, that of the development of local self- 
government,—at present, I fear, scarcely possible except in the 
towns. Its work is thus, literally, the undoing of that of the 


‘Convention, so far as that laid the basis of French centralization. 
Whatever elements of hope there may be for the future of the | 


French nation toss now, I believe, fermenting in the Paris cauldron, 
whilst in the rule of M. Thiers and his Assembly I can see 
nothing but decay, barrenness, death. 

I will only add, that being supplied by a French friend (from 
Versailles) every few days with a batch of Versailles newspapers, 
intermixed with afew Paris ones, I cannot but say that the tone 
of the Paris Press, of the Paris State-papers, of the Commune dis- 
cussions, appears to me on the average far superior to that of the 
Versailles press, the Versailles State-papers, and the discussions of 
the Assembly. In fact, the contrast between the two is that 
between a capital, and a little country town, full of envy, spite, 
and calumny. Anything more disgraceful to persons claiming to 
be statesmen than the circulars of M. Thiers, M. Dufaure, or M. 
Picard I never read. 

I feel all the more bound to say thus much that I see no chance 
of, and do not wish for the triumph of the Commune; that I have 
lost the hope, which I would fain have clung to, of seeing a power- 
ful Third Party rise up and impose peace on both combatants ; 
and that I greatly fear lest before this letter appears M. ‘Thiers 
and Versailles brute force may have triumphed over the heroic 
resistance of Paris.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. L. 





AN APOLOGY FOR DR. HAMPDEN’S OPPONENTS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow me to say a few words in defence of the opposition 


against him (for which his leading opponents were in no 
responsible) was very objectionable, yet there are few acts of m 
life to which I look back with more sincere thankfulness than to 
my doing what I could to oppose him. 

What I chiefly appeal against is the severity of your judgment 
upon us, his opponents. For instance, you accept Miss Hampden’s 
representation (received, of course, by her from her father) that 
the Bampton Lectures were only the pretext for our opposition, 
and that our real reason was his declaration in favour of admitting 
| Dissenters to Oxford. I can most solemnly declare, of my own 
| knowledge, that this was not the case. We really believed (and 
I, for one, believe as firmly now as I did then) that the statement, 
in the Bampton Lectures were utterly subversive of Christianity, 
Believing this, were we not bound in duty to protest against his 
being entrusted with the religious education of half the clergymen 
in England ? 

What Dr. Hampden had maintained in his Bampton Lectures 
has been stated in few words by a man as conspicuous for candour 
and fairness towards those who differ from him as for earnest piety 
and intellectual acumen. Dr. Newman published in 1836 a pam. 
phlet in which he states Dr. Hampden’s theory to be “ that therg 
is only one truth, and that truth is the record of facts, historical 
and moral, contained in the text of Scripture; that whatever is 
beyond that text, even to the classifying of its sentences, is human 
opinion and unrevealed ; that though a thoughtful person cannot 
help forming opinions and theories upon the Scripture Record, and 
is bound to act upon and confess those opinions which he considers 
to be true, yet he has no right to identify his own opinion on any 
point, however sacred in itself, with the fact of the revealed his. 
tory, or to assume that belief in it is necessary to the salvation of 
| another, or to impose it as a condition for union with another 
| that, though he considers that he cannot be more sure of being 
| right than another, and does not hold his own opinions to be more 
| pious than another’s, and will not pronounce heretical opinions (0 
called) to be dangerous to any being in the world except to those who 
do not hold them, yet he himself firmly believes the Church's 
dogmatic statements concerning the Trinity, &c., and at a proper 
season would contend as zealously against Arian or Socinian doc- 
trines, as those who think that, in the case of others, belief in 
them is of importance to eternal salvation; and this, although he 
considers these statements as such, and so far forth as they are 
distinct from those Scripture facts which Arians and Socinians 
} hold as religiously as himself, to be ‘‘a system of technical 
| theology by which we are guarded” only ‘‘in some measure, 
from the exorbitance of theoretic enthusiasm,” a system of phrases 
borrowed from those who differ from us, and useful only in ex- 
cluding their use of them. 

Dr. Newman ends by declaring his belief ‘‘ that ten years 
hence those who are in no way protesting against his appointment 
now, would if then alive feel that they had upon them a respon- 
sibility greater than has been incurred by members of this 
University for many centuries.” 

Now, Sir, assuming Dr. Hampden to be consistent, what answer 
| must he have made to any one of his pupils who, admitting the 
| authority of the New ‘l'estament, obstinately denied the divinity 
of our blessed Lord? Must he not have said, ‘‘ You and I are 
wholly agreed upon all revealed truth, and you, therefore, are 
just as good a Christian asI. We differ only on the inferences 
which we draw from it. It would be better if we could both of 
us abstain from drawing any, but we cannot help it as it is. I 
consider mine right and yours wrong; still I admit that both one 
and the other are equally mere unrevealed opinions, the accept- 
ance of which neither of us has any right to urge on the other”? 
Unquestionably he must. Many persons in the present day will 
say, ‘*‘ A very good answer ” (although I incline to think that very 
few of them will agree with Dr. Hampden in requiring the abso- 
lute admission of every word of the Old and New Testament as 
inspired infallible truth). But the question is not whether this 
would be good teaching, but whether in 1830, when such opinions 
| were quite new, men who sincerely believed the necessity of dogma 
| were not bound in conscience to oppose, as far as they could, the 
appointment of a man bound in consistency to teach thus, to the 
Chair of Divinity in Oxford. Is it necessary, is it fair, to devise 
for them other motives than those which they professed? 

Your supposition that they were influenced by ‘‘ Dr. Hampden’s 
firm attitude against the Oxford party” is most natural to one 
who now looks back. I assure you that no one who was then in 
Oxford could entertain it. For Dr. Hampden never manifested 














made to the appointment of Dr. Hampden as Regius Professor of | any such opposition until after he had become Regius Professor. 


Divinity in Oxford in 1836; I was active in it, and although I | Then, indeed, he attacked the Oxford school with great virulence, 
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_ 
and, I must add, with equal inconsistency ; for, on his own | without being involved in the same condemnation, or the subject 
inciples, he was bound to believe that their ‘‘ theological having been prejudged. ‘This is no reason, however, if any great 
spinions ” were as good as his own. But he was by no means a Christian truth seems to have been involved in that condemnation, 
golitary instance of a man who united the maintenance of the | why any lover of its truth should not come forward to its rescue ; 
broadest toleration in theory, with the narrowest bigotry in prac- | but on the contrary, a reason for doing so, lest, in fact, it should be 
tice, against those whose opinions he disliked.—I am, Sir, &c., | destroyed in the general overthrow. While the guilty cities are 
SEXAGENARIUS. | righteously condemned, we must not confound the righteous with 
them, still less make these one of the causes of their overthrow, 
EMIGRATION. as I think to have been done in the case of “ Reconciliation” in 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) the Voysey Judgment. 
‘$m,—The emigrants Mr. Jenkins sends out will, I fear, be | The misunderstanding I allude to was chiefly, first, as to what 
grievously disappointed, if they expect to live off ten acres of I have said of expressions used by some Protestant missionaries as 
Jand or to raise from twenty to thirty bushels to the acre. We to pagans dying in unbelief ; and then, second, of cries for mercy 
must judge insuch matters by general averages, not by the results put up at the foot of the Cross. The expressions alluded to were 
of exceptional farms or districts. I cannot find statistics of the such as, “ We pray that the mercy of God may be extended to them 
wheat harvests during the last few years in the Dominion. But | for the merits of Christ, in regions beyond the grave.” In finding 
the “American Encyclopedia” says of its most fertile province, | fault with such expressions, I would explain that my chief reason 
Ontario, that “the highest average produce” (in three years) for doing so is that it appears to me that the use of such language 
“tin any township was twenty-six bushels” (to the acre) ‘‘and seems to show a non-apprehension by those who use it of the mode 
the lowest six bushels.” ‘The same authority and the economist | in which God has mercy on us in Christ at all; for it seems to in- 
Mr. Carey, state the average produce of Ohio, which may, I think, | fer a possibility of such being reached in some other way than that 
‘pe compared to Ontario, at twelve, or even eleven bushels to the acre. | in which salvation is given to us in Christ at all,—that is, by the 
Mr. Young in ‘‘The Year Book of Canada” estimates the total | Revelation of God in Christ, such revelation producing sympathy 
agricultural produce of the Dominion at a value of about ten | with and conformity to him in us. The language I referred to 
dollars to the acre. As he prices wheat at a dollar the bushel, | seemed to imply a salvation irrespective of any connection with 
this will give an average of ten bushels to the acre, if we assume knowledge ; such a view, in short, and application of the merits 
that the values of the different products are proportional. | of Christ, only taking his for theirs, as is made of the merits of 
Moreover, as settlements living by truck and barter in the back- the Saints in Roman Catholic countries where these are supposed 
swoods cannot live by bread alone and must raise many things | to be available, and are applied in a wholly external and artificial 
besides corn, it is clear that on this estimate the average | manner, to make up for the deficiencies of the individual, and in 
eolonist will require to farm something like the thirty-two | this shape to pass him into the presence of God. 
acres I assumed, if he is to get the £60 I think neces-| The other passage in my letter to which objection was taken 
wary for a year’s maintenance. As the Government of Ontario / was that deprecating such language at the foot of the Cross 
requires fifteen acres to be cleared and cultivated on the ‘as a repeated using of the words of the Litany, ‘‘ Lord have 
land it grants to immigrants, it can hardly suppose that ten | mercy upon us, Christ have mercy upon us,” or the words of a 
acres would supply the wants of a family. Where they do so, the | bymn, which crying for mercy wishes that the drops from the 
Yarmer enjoys some exceptional advantage, or works at other Cross may one by one fall upon those using them. Now, such 
pursuits. deprecation by no means was intended to deny the propriety of 
When I lived in the bush, at a distance of nearly fifty miles from | words of penitence at the foot of the Cross, or such expressions as 
the only town of 500 inhabitants near me, my neighbours and I tran- | ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon me,” to the penitent; nay, such an ex- 
sacted business by notes of hand, cheques, and coin. Still, I quite be- | pression as this would have been most meet in the mouth of St. 
lieve that in the remote settlements to which emigrants going over to | Peter himself, when after his denial the Lord turned and looked 
Canada in many thousands will be transferred, money will not be | upon him. What was intended was this, that if we realize that 
much used for some years to come. But I fail to see how this will | which is meant by the Cross, if we apprehend aright that which is 
‘improve the position of the colonist. It is an economy to have an | meant by Christ’s hanging thereon, namely, that there is always 
accurate and minute standard of value such as a metallic currency, | offered an infinite pledge of the truth and a gauge of the depth of 
and the settlers who do not possess it will constantly exchange at | that mercy which God already and ever has for the penitent, our 
a disadvantage, or even, if very remote from the world, find them- | words there would not be a repeated cry for mercy, but a thanks- 
selves unable to exchange at all. Corn burned for fuel is surely | giving, a praise, an abnegation of merit on our part, an utter self- 
aot a fact which should make any man’s eyes glisten. It is only | abasement, but with this a thankful acceptance and recognition of 
another form of labour wasted. the mercy already offered there, and which had been there for us 
Before closing this subject, let me beg Mr. Jenkins to consult | ere we asked it. Now, apart from the difficulty which there 
‘an abstract of a paper by Mr. Welton in the Statistical Journal of | would seem to be inherent in the possibility of stating or getting 
fast January. Mr. Welton computes that while we lost about | a simple reception for a statement of the doctrines of grace, which 
1,130,000 persons by emigration from England and Wales during the | the writings of St. Paul and of Luther abundantly testify, and a 
20 years 1841-1861, we received in their place about 740,000 immi- | recognition of the imperfection of clearness with which this ‘‘ open 
grants into England. In other words, wholesale emigration causes | secret” was laid bare in the letter on ** Reconciliation,” I fear 
@ vacuum in the home labour-market, which there is sooner or | that the root of the evil ever lies in this, —the supposition that some 
later a rush to supply. But while we send out the pith and sinew offering must be made on the part of man; that if God is ready to 
of our native labourers, we receive in their place Germans and | accept us in Christ, it only means that he has done that in Christ 
Trish who are content to live on the low level of comfort their pre- 'and laid up that in Christ, whatever it be, which, if we can 
‘decessors could not endure. To myself who am inclined to believe | so lay hold of as to make ours, or obtain by tears or prayers as to 
that the world has more to hope from the United States and the | persuade God on this account to accept us, we are safe, and that 
Colonies than from England, this exchange of gold for brass seems | this is the ground of our safety, not that which is in God himself, 
not undesirable. But I think our statesmen and philanthropists | not that which in Christ he offered or pledged himself to, by the 
should apprehend the issue before them. Any stimulus they may | infinite gauge and proof of the Cross before we were born. 
give to emigration will not in the long run relieve English pauper-| ‘That there is risk from the doctrines of grace has ever been 
ism ; for a good year will fill the villages and towns which a bad | alleged; but, inasmuch as there is no risk by them to the impeni- 
season emptied. But the old familiar faces will not return. Is it | tent, who do not seek and do not require them; and as to the 
quite certain that we can endure a change of this kind, lasting | penitent there is no risk at all, it is difficult to see where the risk 
over many years, without loss to our national character and | lies, but something of the feeling of this lies at the bottom, no 
institutions ?—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN. | doubt, of the present adoption of the word ‘‘ reconciliation” in a 
| sense which gives it the meaning of payment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALEXANDER Ew1no, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
Rome, April 27, 1871. 




















ON RECONCILIATION. 

(To Tue EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
‘Sir,—Saffer me to add a few words of explanation to the letter 
which I wrote to you on ‘ Reconciliation,” as I find that some CHURCH REFORM. 
‘passages in it have been misunderstood. It is difficult to touch | (To THE EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
any subject connected with the name of Mr. Voysey—more par- | Srr,—The people of England established their Church and en- 
ticularly as he now seems to wander still farther and farther from _ dowed its clergy for the sake of united public worship, and of 
all the most received truths and best blessings of Revelation—_ bringing religious ordinances within the reach of every, even the 
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poorest, person in England. For these objects the country was ' said by the Bishop of Peterborough, at the last Church Congress 
divided into parishes, and a clergyman placed in each. ‘The cha- | that there was a great difference between enclosing a larger space 
racter of the religion to be taught, the ritual of public worship, | with a hedge and breaking down the hedge of a small enclosure. 
and the form of administration of the Sacraments were last settled | Neither incumbent nor parishioners should have any right to 
by the Act of Uniformity in the reign of Charles I. Since then, change the law of the Church. Outside of the parish church 
no adaptation of the offices of the Church to existing circumstances _ however, an incumbent should be free to use any means that may 
has taken place; the consequence has been the forsaking of the | seem good to him, and not disapproved of by his bishop, to 
Church by many, and the discontent within her pale of many more. | influence his parishioners for their souls’ health. 

Two great oversights in the settlement of 1662 seem principally to, 3. All fees payable for any ecclesiastical function, to clerical or. 
have led to this state of things. Oneis that no popular constitution | other persons in receipt of stipends, should be abolished (almost 
was given to the Church, whereby she might adapt herself, from time | every abuse of the Romish Church may be traced to the payment 
to time, to the altered condition of her members, by changes the | of fees for spiritual oflices). 
probable necessity for which is set forth in the preface to her Book | 4. The number of Bishops called to the House of Lords to, 
of-Common Prayer. The other is that the endowments have been | remain as at present, but additional bishops to be appointed, one 
held, by fiction of law, to be the personal property of patrons and | for each large town. All bishops to succeed by seniority to seats 
incumbents, rather than to belong to the Church herself, in her | in the House of Lords, a suffragan being appointed and paid from 
corporate capacity. | the Church treasury to assist in the diocese of each bishop g9 

Believing that Nonconformity without and dissatisfaction with- | succeeding to a place in the House of Lords. (‘The two Arch. 
in the Church are fast bringing her establishment and endow- | bishops to have permanent seats in the House of Lords ex officio.) 
ment to an ead, notwithstanding the unspeakable advantages of | 5. Presbyters not to be made incumbents until they have served 
both to the nation, I am induced to offer the following sugges- | five years as curates. 
tions for a remedial measure, which may be called a “ Project} 6. Deacons to be allowed to earn means of living. in certain 
for the Reform of the Church of England.” | specified employments, in addition to their stipends as assistant. 

1. Convocation to be reconstituted, the northern and southern | curates. 
provinces being united. The Upper House to consist of the| 7. All clergymen in taking orders to be bound to belong toa 
archbishops, bishops, and bishops suffragan of both pro- | clerical benefit fund, to be managed by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
vinces, ‘The Lower House (of clergy only) to consist of members | missioners, for the support of the widows and orphans of the 
chosen as follows :—Electoral bodies to be formed in each rural | clergy, and to furnish annuities to the superannuated. 
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deanery (or other convenient district) and to consist of the incum-| 8. Offertories to be collected on all occasions of public worship, 
bent and one layman from each parish within the deanery. ‘The | the receipts and expenditure of which should be published. 
lay elector to be a communicant, elected by his fellow-parish- 9. The seats in all parish and district churches to be free and 


ioners, being also Church communicants (by ballot). The | unappropriated, the parishioners collectively having prior claim 

















members of these electoral bodies are to elect (also by | before strangers, the former being considered at home, the latter 
ballot) two clerical representatives from each archdeaconry to sit | a8 guests. 
in the Lower House of Convocation, the other members of this) 10. In the office for Baptism of Infants the answers of god- 
House to the archdeacons, the deans of cathedral churches, and | parents, as proxies, should be discontinued, the promise of the 
two representatives from each of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- | parents or god-parents to bring up the child presented for baptism 
bridge, Durham, and London, elected as may be determined by | in the Christian faith being substituted. 
these Universities. In the Convocation thus formed, all questions| 11. The Burial Service should be shortened, and adapted for 
regarding public worship, ritual, and other ecclesiastical subjects | general use, without any authorized alternative phraseology in the 
to be debated, and decided on, subject to confirmation in Parlia- | service itself, but with permission for extempore prayer and ex- 
ment. hortation either at the grave or from the pulpit, on fitting 
2. Besides this Convocation for the settlement of strictly | occasions. 
ecclesiastical questions, there should be Church Commissioners in| 12. A Book of Hymns should be authorized, 
each diocese, four for each archdeaconry, elected by the same| 13. Selections from the Book of Psalms to be chanted at public 
electors as are charged with the election of clerical representa- | Worship, instead of the Psalms being read continuously in the 
tives in the Lower House of Convocation; whose duty | orderin which they are now printed.—I am, Sir, &c., Omicron. 
will be the administration of all Church property and reven- _— 
ues within the diocese, and who shall have power (subject to 
confirmation by Parliament) to change the boundaries and B O O K S. 
endowments of parishes, saving the rights of existing incumbents. pant sae 
The difficulties arising from the present system of patronage may THE GENESIS OF SPECIES.* 
be met as follows :—Patrons of livings, whether public or private, | Tu Origin of Life, the Genesis of Species, the Descent of Man— 
in which any change of boundary or emolument is made, are | such are the grand problems which now-a-days engage the atten- 
to retain Church patronage of equivalent annual value, notwith- | tion of philosophic biologists. No longer is the mere description 
standing any change of distribution. When livings in private | and collection of plants and animals, the ransacking of sea and land 
patronage are increased in value, equivalents are to be sought from | and ancient rocks for the countless forms of past and present life, 
the patrons, by calling on them to pay part of such increase, or to | the chief object of our students of botany, zoology, and palzonto- 
give up every second or third turn of presentation in consideration | logy. Nor are they satisfied with the study of the geographical 
of such increased value. In cases of difficulty in coming to terms | distribution, the succession in time, or the individual development 
with patrons, juries or arbitrators to be called in, to make awards | of vegetable and animal organisms. ‘The newer modes of iuvesti- 
that shall be final. | gation do indeed demand the most profound kuowledge on all 
8. The existing Ecclesiastical Courts to be abolished, and others | these points and the most extensive collections of materials, but 
established to take cognizance of ecclesiastical offences com- | they ask much more. They ask, especially, for a wider view of 
mitted by clergymen only, (as military offences by military men | the relation of living things both to the organic and inorganic 
are now tried by courts-martial). All other cases requiring legal | worlds; yet they employ, as one of the most ellicient instruments- 
decision to be carried to the ordinary civil tribunals. | of research, a minute scrutiny into the causes of the most trifling 
If the measures here recommended could be carried, ali necessary | peculiarities of form and colour. Whatever be the ultimate out- 
reforms would soon be put in train ; I will, nevertheless, enumerate | come of this novel questioning of nature, and in whatever way we 
some of those which seem to me most pressing, and which would | may have to interpret its revelations, one thing is certain, that we 
remove difficulties now felt both by Nonconformists and by many | owe to it many discoveries of surpassing interest. Work of this 
Churchmen. | kind has been greatly stimulated by the publication of the views: 
1. The revision of the Book of Common Prayer, its rubrics, | of Mr. Darwin, and Mr. Wallace, on the theory known as that of 
and the ritual of public worship in all parish and district churches, ‘¢ Natural Selection.” This really ancient theory, revived by Dr. 
in the hope of taking away, as far as may be, all excuse for | Erasmus Darwin in the last century, and marvellously developed 
nonconformity in the future. | by his grandson within the last ten years or so, is diseussed by Mr- 
2. Special, varied, and alternative services to be provided; the | Mivart in the volume before us. ‘This book was, however, pub- 
law to have wide limits, and alterations to be made from time to | lished before the appearance of Mr. Charles Darwin's last work, 
time by the original enacting authorities; but no breach of the | in which he gives his present views on natural selection as related 
rules so framed to be permitted, in order that no room be left for | ———————___—__——__- —-. —- OER nigga Ase: 
disputes between incumbents and their parishioners. 1t was well sa the Genesis of Species, By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 
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to the descent (or, as it has been more appropriately named, the 
ascent) of man. 

To refute or to urge the adoption of the theory of natural 
selection is not Mr. Mivart’s object. He desires to discover its 
real value, and to help in assigning to it a proper place in the 


scheme of nature. Further than this, he desires to conciliate the | 


advocates of opposing theories, and to ‘‘ dig down to the common 
root which supports and unites diverging stems of truth.” More- 
over, he endeavours to show that the theory of the evolution of a 
series of organic forms is not antagonistic to the teachings of even 
the most orthodox theology. Before proceeding to give some 


as to deceive not only an insectivorous bird, but a shrewd 
naturalist ? How could natural selection find the materials to 
work upon, to perpetuate, and to perfect, out of the very small and 
oscillating beginnings of such a resemblance? For the resem- 
blance ought to be in one direction only, and for its perpetuation 
many individuals must be simultaneously modified in that par- 
ticular direction. But perhaps a still greater difficulty is 
experienced when, leaving the incipient stages, we endeavour to 
account, by natural selection, for the last finishing touches of 
| these extraordinary mimicries. It seems impossible to see how 
'the “survival of the fittest” can explain the imitation, by 





notion, however imperfect, of the plan which Mr. Mivart has | insects, not only of leaves, but even of the powdery holes and 
ursued in dealing with these subjects, it will be necessary to | mildews that attack these leaves, and of their other injuries. Many 
state, though very briefly, the main positions assumed by those | other illustrations of the difficulty which exists in accounting for 


biologists who advocate the Darwinian doctrine of natural 
selection. 

Starting from the fact that every kind of animal and plant 
tends to increase in numbers in a geometrical progression, and 
transmits a general likeness with minute individual differences to 


‘the preservation and development of useful structures in their 
| incipient stages are fully discussed by the author, but we cannot 
| Peproduce here the elaborate arguments necessary to convey his 
| meaning. We may, however, refer to the cases of the expanding 

neck of the cobra and the rattle of the rattlesnake, both of which, 


its offspring, natural selection assumes that such of these | by warning through eye or ear the intended victims, seem posi- 
minute differences as are in any way beneficial to the individual | tively injurious to the animals possessing them. For the timid 
possessing them become in the long lapse of ages more and more | and cautious only of the animals on which these snakes prey would 
pronounced. ‘This accumulation of peculiarities or divergencies ultimately survive, and would inherit a tendency to distrust “ ex- 
from the parental type is caused by the ‘‘ survival of the fittest” | panding” and ‘ rattling” snakes, so that the latter would 
in the struggle for existence which all individuals have to en- | experience increased difficulty in obtaining their supplies of food. 
counter, and results in the production of new kinds or species. | A very important argument, drawn from the minute anatomy of the 
So far natural selection takes into account utility, only supposing | eye and ear, is included in chapter ii., the independent but simul- 


the preservation and development of such differences and variations ' taneous processes by which these organs are developed being proved 











as are simply beneficial to the individual. But selection may be 
exercised, we are told, in another direction, that of beauty ; and 
so, for example, a bird having exceptionally brilliant plumage 
may more readily find a handsome mate, and so perpetuate a race 
of increasing beauty. A further supplement to the theory of 
natural selection is afforded by Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of Pan- 
genesis, by which he endeavours to account for the likeness of 
progeny to parent through generation after generation. Of this 
theory we shall speak further on. 

Mr. Mivart allows the existence of such an agent as natural 
selection, and even points out how it may serve to explain some 
-of the most difficult phenomena of organic forms, but he draws a 
boundary to its efficient action. He regards it as wholly inapplica- 
ble or quite insufficient to explain the production of a very large 
number of existing animal and vegetable structures. His argu- 
ments and illustrations are drawn from all three kingdoms of 
mature, but he is obviously most at home when dealing with 
zoological matters. In two chapters the main difficulties of 
Darwinism are arranged and discussed, the remainder of the book 
being sernpied by a summary of the preceding arguments, by a 
briefs .cement of the author’s own views, and by an inquiry into 
the relation between certain theories of organic evolution and the 
Christian theology. We will first cite a few of the difficulties 
which prevent Mr. Mivart’s complete acceptance of the theory of 
natural selection. 

The first difficulty consists in accounting for the preservation of 
what may be called the incipient stages of useful peculiarities. The 
neck of the giraffe, as it now exists, is doubtless useful to these 
‘animals in times of drought, enabling them to crop the foliage of 
trees when the ground vegetation is wholly burnt up. But of 
what use would have been an excessively minute elongation of the 
neck in the nascent giraffe species? What advantage would such 
4 minute peculiarity, such an infinitesimal lengthening of the neck, 
as Darwinism supposes, bring to the animal possessing it? Could 
it have tended to the preservation and predominance of this slight 

deviation from the original type, while all the individuals of the 
ancient and short-necked form were destroyed during each suc- 
‘cessive time of drought? So, too, with respect to the eyes of soles 
and other flat fishes. It is well known that in these animals both 
yes are situated, in the adult, on the same side of the head. If 
this transference of an eye was accomplished by imperceptible 
gradations, through long ages, what benefit could the individuals 
in which it first occurred have derived from this divergence from 
@ symmetrical arrangement? Convenient when perfect, the 
imperfect transference of the eye could hardly have been 
an improvement. Amongst insects numerous cases have 
been observed of striking resemblances to other objects. Some 
butterflies resemble dead leaves, and undoubtedly owe their 
Preservation from insectivorous birds partly to this cause. So also 
there are walking-leaf and stick insects, and others simulating all 
Sorts of out-of-the-way and bizarre objects. Mr. Mivart asks how 
is it that a number of minute incipient variations in many direc- 
tions can ever build up such a resemblance to a leaf or a bamboo 


inexplicable on the natural-selection theory, with its minute and 
gradual modifications, since the incipient stages of these processes 
are in themselves absolutely useless for sight or hearing. 

The co-existence of very similar structures of diverse origin tells 
against the sole or chief influence of natural selection in the pro- 
duction of such structures. Many causes beside natural selection do 
indeed produce these concordant variations. Among such causes 
may be named climate, soil, and food, which often tend to impress 
a peculiar character upon the forms, structure, and colouring of 
the plants and animals of particular regions. The faunas and 
floras of many islands may be adduced to show how important 
physical causes are in favouring particular modifications. The 
generally succulent and fleshy leaves of glaucous hues, which 
many inland plants acquire when grown near the sea, and which 
sea-shore plants so commonly possess, may be cited as a case in 
point. 

There is an argument against the gradual origination of new 
species by the long accumulation of minute changes furnished by 
the sudden modification which animals have been known to 
exhibit, especially under altered outward conditions. A cat from 
Algoa Bay underwent a complete metamorphosis after having been 
left only eight weeks at Mombas (on the African coast), where 
| the cats, instead of fur, have short stiff hairs. So, too, some 
| greyhounds of the best breed, imported from England for hare- 
hunting in a mountainous district of Mexico, were found quite 
useless, not being able to support the fatigue of the chase in the 
attenuated atmosphere. Yet the direct progeny of these animals 
was so changed as not to be incommoded by the want 
of density in the air. But the most cogent argument urged 
by Mr. Mivart against gradual modifications is supplied by 
the sudden appearance and steady persistence of a new and 
well-marked variety or form of some animal or plant. Per- 
haps the five distinct developments of the ‘ black-shouldered ” or 
“ japanned” peacock in flocks of ordinary peacocks is the most 
extraordinary instance of this kind. Not only did this form spon- 
taneously appear in Sir J. Trevelyan’s flock, previously entirely of 
the common kind, but it so increased as to exterminate the pre- 
viously existing breed. What renders this case the more remark- 
able is that the japanned peacock is regarded by one of the best 
ornithologists of the day as a distinct species, not a mere variety. 

The relatioa of the fixity of species to natural selection is the 
| subject of chapter v. Had such a law of selection been in con- 
stant and general operation, the present distinctness of species, and 
| marked difference between species and races, could not have been 
| preserved. Nor could the limits of variation in races or varieties 

have been so soon reached as they are found to be practically. 

Then, too, the general sterility of hybrids militates against the 
assumed unreality of species. 

| ‘There are two modes in which species may be regarded in their 
relations to time. If species have developed through successive 
increments of minute variations, we ought to discover in the stone 
records of the earth's history very distinct evidence of transitional 
and intermediate forms. Not only so, but the number of such 
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progressive steps having been innumerable, the intermediate forms | Mr. Mivart’s twelfth and final chapter, in which he attempts the. 
should be discovered in preponderating numbers. Why do not reconciliation of science and religion as regards the doctrine of 
such forms exist? Why do they not exist in countless specimens? evolution of species. But it would be unfair both to the author 
But, in point of fact, many fossils known to be continued during | and the subject to attempt to contract his chain of reasoning into. 
or separated by long periods of geological time are found to be | a few short sentences at the end of a notice like the present, We 








absolutely identical in every respect; while many of the varieties | can only say that his great knowledge, and temperate, though, 


which do occur, occur in the same stratum, perhaps in contact, 
and present just such “reverting” variations as are found in 
existing individuals of the present day. Mr. Mivart says, 
“Tt is incredible that birds, bats, and pterodactyls should have 
left the remains they have, and yet not a single relic be 
preserved, in any one instance, of any of these different forms 
of wing in their incipient and relatively imperfect functional 
condition!” The other point in which the element of time 
has to be taken into account in speaking of the slow de- 
velopment of specific forms, involves the question how long 
a period is demanded for this purpose by the tedious processes 
of natural selection? N6éw, Sir W. Thompson has endeav- 
oured to ascertain, by three chains of reasoning, astronomical 
and physical, how long life can have existed upon the earth. 
And he concludes that all geological history showing continuity of 
life must be limited within a period of one hundred million years. 
Mr. Mivart, with many other biologists, considers this period far 
too short for the multifarious developments, by exceedingly minute 
fortuitous variations, of the species of past and present time. He 
points out the present stability of animal forms, as represented on 
ancient monuments, and as occurring in what are known as recent 
deposits. He then proceeds to show how vast a period, some two 
thousand million years, must in reason and by analogy be assigned 
to the differentiation of a certain species of animal of the genus to 
which it belongs, of the family which includes its genus, and to the 
scores of earlier differentiations which must have preceded those 


just mentioned, and which lead us back at last to a worm or a_/| 


jelly-fish ! 

The questions of the geographical distribution of plants and 
animals are discussed in chapter vii., while chapter viii. endeavours 
to show that natural selection is incapable of accounting for the 
phenomena of homology, that is, the common resemblance of parts 
in their relations to surrounding parts, or as to their mode of 
origin, Why, for example, should most wonderfully complicated 
but quite useless structures be produced, and perpetuated in all 
their perfection, merely in order to preserve the symmetry of the 
form and its typical relations? Indefinite variation with the sur- 
vival of the fittest does not seem to be in any way concerned with 
the elaboration and preservation of special organizations of this 
kind, which should rather be traced to the conjoint effects of seve- 
ral causes. Amongst these, an innate tendency, however inexplic- 
able, holds the first place, just as a crystal is built up intoa definite 
and constant form owing to the innate tendency of its constituents, 
when suitable outward conditions are fulfilled. 

Pangenesis is a supplementary theory to that of natural selec- 
tion. It has been devised to account for heredity, of the like- 
ness of progeny to parent. It is, in fact, a means of localizing the 
innate tendencies of living forms. In reality it involves the 
assumption it was intended to supplant. For it supposes the 
existence in every living organism of a vast number of circulating 
particles, termed gemmules, each capable of reproducing its kind, 
and derived from all parts of the less remote ancestors of each such 
organism during all the states of such ancestors’ existence. Here, 
then, we have the hereditary characters of the organism transmis- 
sible bit by bit through the power or tendency of gemmules 
instead of through the power or tendency of those parts of the 
organism capable of reproducing it. Endeavouring to dispose of 
this existent innate and directive tendency inherent in organisms, 
whereby they produce their like, pangenesis imagines countless 
generations of gemmules, it endows them with an imaginary pro- 
pagative power, and it suggests that they, though atomic, are 
susceptible of multiplication by fission. 

We have not space to offer a summary of Mr. Mivart’s positive 
teaching on the subject of Specific Genesis. So far as his views 
haye taken a definite shape, he is inclined to attribute great 
power in the origination of new forms to an internal tendency, 
real, but as yet inexplicable. Still he allows external conditions, 
with inheritance, reversion, natural selection, &c., to play an 
important part in the work. Natural selection more particularly 
is concerned in the suppression of monstrosities, as Aristotle taught, 


and feeble and abortive forms, removes antecedent species when | 


the new one which is evolved is a start, as it were,—is more in 
harmony with existing conditions, and finally, favours useful 
variations. 

We wish we could present our readers with the arguments of 


| forcible language, combine to render his views as to the bearings of 
| science on theology and morality (pp. 188 to 207 and 243 to 288), 
deserving of the most attentive perusal. 








A GOOD NOVELLETTE.* 

| AN admirable little miniature painting, with no dreary padding, 
and only one fault, a bad title, which hardly suggests anything at: 
first, and even when explained by the story is not found to fit it. 
| ‘In that State of Life’ is a quotation from the Church Catechism 
| where the catechumen concludes his answer concerning his duty 

to his neighbour by confessing that he ought “ to labour truly to 
| get his own living, and to do his duty in that state of life into. 

which it shall please God to call him.” The little novellette should, 

therefore, if it answered to its title, be a sort of pictorial lesson on 
| the distinction between the way of duty indicated by Providence, 
and the way of self-will; but this it certainly is not, being 
a very much more lifelike and fascinating story than any 
|composed with so didactic a purpose could have been. No. 
|doubt it is intended to be conveyed that the heroine, who 
| runs away from a very unhappy though stately home—the home 


‘of her step-mother’s second husband, the step-mother being 


| a weak amiable creature, and her husband a hard, worldly, county 
gentleman,—deliberately abandons ‘that state of life to which it. 
has pleased God to call her,” for one of her own choice, and that. 
the trouble into which she plunges is caused by that rebellion 
against Providence. But as it is entirely through this act of self- 
will that she gets introduced to “ that state of life” to which she 
appears to be ultimately called, and as she never repents of her 
self-will or returns to “that state of life’’ which she had aban- 
doned, and as her ultimate fate or ‘‘ state of life” turns out to be: 
a very happy one, though we cannot say we approve her choice, 
the moral is rather poorly worked out, and is indeed, fortunately 
for the story, a mere peg for a certain good curate’s remon- 
strance and advice, and not really the central idea at all. If it 
were more than this, very difficult practical questions would arise.. 
It might be fairly asked, for instance, whether Maud Pomeroy’s. 
character being what it was, proud, vehement, wilful, and unworldly,, 
and her step-father’s also what it was, hard, wilful, and worldly, 
her flight was an act of free-will or an irresistible out-break of char- 
acter and temperament, due as certainly to causes independent of her 
free choice, as the recoil of the needle from the reversed magnet is. 
independent of any choice in itself. At least, if it were not so,, 
the moral of the story is rather lame, for Maud comes in for a full 
share of sunshine without once being brought even to regret her 
rebellion against Providence. ‘The difficulty, indeed, of interpret- 
ing at critical moments what ‘ that state of life to which it shall 
please God to call you” is, is so great, that it is clearly nota subject; 
for fiction where the author manipulates not only the difficulties, but 
the destinies of his heroes and heroines, and can thus give a false: 
clearness to his principles. ‘That Mr. Hamilton Aidé has not done 
80, only shows that he is a much better artist than theoretic moralist, 
and that he would have done better to leave the good curate’s: 
principle to its dramatic place, and not mislead the reader by 
making it the title of his story. 

The story itself, then, considered apart from its somewhat ill- 
devised moral, is a really skilful bit of plot and painting. Maud 
herself is not over-interesting, but her situation in the disguise of 
a lady’s-maid amongst vulgar servants is so naturally introduced 
and so well sketched, that we give to her false position the 
sympathy we should hardly give to herself, and yet, on the other 
hand, we can hardly help sympathizing with the servants amongst 
whom she is placed when we read of her naturally enough very 
distant manners,—her ‘stuck-up-hairs” as they are described in 
the kitchen. Let us give her first conversation with Mr. Dapper,. 
the butler. The sentimental reader will, of course, sympathize 
with Maud,—or Mary Hind, to call her by her assumed name.. 
We are not sure that our principal feeling is not sympathy with the 
good-natured, though vulgar butler :— 


“The train was scarcely in motion when he began, with an oily 
briskness of manner :—‘ Fine morning for the time of year, miss ?— 
‘Yes.’—‘Going far on the rail? What station ?'\—‘ Beckworth.— 
‘Really? Indeed! That’s curious, now. I don't know your face. 
You're a stranger in these parts, eh ?’—‘ Yes, I am,’ said Maud, shortly :. 
she did not fancy this interrogatory, and looked out of window again.— 

















* In that State of Life. By Hamilton Aidé. London: Smith and Elder. 
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w most of the faces about Beckworth.’ A pause: then, seeing | been a little delineation of the man’s intellect, something to raise 





«I kno = J > = ; : : - . 

at this drew aot no reply, . — ber a pager | = — him above that feeling of half-pity, half-respect, with which he 
j 7 me a one to or, . : 

ours is too — ay athenhe week. Wethien dnuutel,be continued, affects the mind of the reader. If the curate had been as carefully 


_ ome: ‘No offence, I ‘ope. It ain't the first time you have been | painted as Mrs. Cartaret, the novellette would have been a gem in 

told so, I'm sure. ae 7 - a = = ae wre d its way. Even as it is, it is one of the most taking little stories we. 
head—and it was half out of window. ow she wished her | 

ey senaay ob an end! The man's familiarity was very offensive, have read for mauy months past. 

or she made up her mind that she would answer no more of his 
‘Who are you going to? Squire Barnby, or the Rectory? A VOLUME OF SCOTCH GENEALOGY.* 


—. Il about ‘em.’ Still ly. A full 
eee © ae SS ee ee a: * We ton sat | IT is a pity there should be a ridiculous flavour about pedigrees 


minute’s pause. Then the same mellifluous accents: ‘No cause to cut 
because I called you ‘andsome. We shall be neigh- | and genealogies, but so it is, that those very words evoke a host of 


up rusty, my dear, “ 9 —_ . . : 
bours, and may as woe Ag me eat ‘th oon me ped a ~ | absurd associations. Yet heraldries aud pedigrees and genealogies 
He plunged his hand into one of the ‘aanipers and produced | are very good things; they are very noble things in their way ; 


? 
me which he held out with the seductive air of a Satan tempting 


Eve. She thanked him, dryly, and shook her head, without looking at excellent, like history, or any other investigation of the dead past, 
him. ‘In the kitchen, or the nursery, is it?’ he pursued. ‘I ‘ope it! if marshalled into their right place in the order of worthiness, 
ain't at the Rectory, that’s all—they’re regularly starved there, and | wich must always be subordinate to the living present. If we 


fuss about broken victuals! every crust and scrap used up, * . 7 “ 
= eal me. Such mean ways wouldn't suit me, nor you, neither, I | make it our prime business to “live that each to-morrow finds us. 
You look as if you'd bin used to good food, and plenty | further than to-day,” we may assuredly disregard that other in- 


should say ? 

of it: ba, ha!’ | junction to “ let the dead past bury its dead.” As Colonel New- 
But by far the best sketch in the book is that of Dapper’s come said,—one would like one’s father to have been an honour- 

mistress, the English-French Mrs. Cartaret, the bright-eyed, dis- able man, and so why not one’s grandfather, and his father, and 

orderly, idle, active-minded, vain, keen, kindly, passionate old 'soon? It is only that there is such a miserable amount of sham- 

lady, with her loyal devotion to the banished Bourbon, her | ming and insincerity about the thing as it goes. ‘The sham 

enthusiasm for the old stilted school of French literature, and the | pedigrees of Burke, the sham heraldries and all the hideous 


very easy parental morality which accompanies her really profound | snobbishness which Thackeray laughed so to scorn, make the 


affection for her dissipated son. ‘This is a rare kind of picture, and | whole matter suspect. . What per-centage of the people who 
no painting could be better. ‘Take this, for instance, on the first use crests or arms stamped on their paper or engraved on their 
day the supposititious Mary Hind has entered her service :— plate could make out any reasonable evidence of a right by 
“Mand entered Mrs. Cartaret’s room again, an hour later. That | descent? Setting aside sheer qgneranss, such ned op ignorance 
lady cried out, on seeing her: ‘Here, Mary, come and draw a chair | appealed to by those persons who invite the public to send name 
close to the bed, and go on at the place you left off. Stay, though— and county” toa ‘heraldic studio,” the thing is merely like any 
you shall first answer this rascally letter for me. There is pen and | other sham,—like dyeing your hair, for instance, or wearing & 
ink.’—‘I can’t write with that, ma'am. It has got no nib.’—‘Mon Dieu! dick a k Lord S é Atte oh ; Aestt mt 

It does well enough for me. Did they give you nibs at your school ? | ickey, OF saying you Know Lord So-and-So when you Con 5, 
trying to pass yourself off as the possessor of something which you 


How they do spoil the children nowadays? Here, then is a steel one, | 
now—write quick. Do not bean hour overit. You spell correct, do | have not got. If Mr. chooses to assume the arms once borne 


you? Here is a bit of paper.’—‘It is only half a sheet, ma’am, and it | by a family bearing the same name of , without being able 


has a blot.’—‘ Juste Ciel! Whe taught you to be so particular? The | . , 
blot will not blind the man, will it? and he can read what I have to say | to produce any evidence of a descent, Mr. —— is merely to that 
on half a sheet as well as a whole one. Go on—“Sir, I have many | extent asnob. But again, other people who do take some pains 


impertinent applications from you. One answer for all—my son’s debts | to search for proofs seem to treat descents very much as if they 
ecatract when—” '—' Contracted?” suggested Mand.—' Well, yes, oon-| were flexible garden-hoses, and capable of being hitched on to 


tracted—ah! you are grammatical, are you ?—‘ when he was at : 
college, were paid by me when he came of age. He entirely denies the | @Dy source; trace the thing as far as you can go, and then lead 
justice of your claim. I have no more to do with his bills. He has his | the hose on to your fancy stock. If generations dead and gone 


own fortune, and I desire no more vile letters—”’—' Vile? Is not that | could look on while this sort of thing is being done, how as- 


rather strong, ma’am ?’—‘ No, no, write it—I wish to be strong—*“ vile | . . 
letters may be addressed to’ me on the subject.” Here give me the tonished | they would be at the cammaty process by _ which 
pen, and I sign it—mon Dieu! petite—what a good hand you write. | genealogies begun at two ends are hitched together in the 


Now, then, that is done. Here is the book, and here is where you left | middle. People say to themselves,—the fact is certain, it is 

off. “Artaméne regarda le Roy d’Assirie avec une douleur inconcev- | - Pag - 

able, et le Roy d’Assirie regarda Artaméne avec un désespoir que I’on | only the technical proofs that are anette whereas, in a“ other 
| subject, one would ask, what is the process of revelation by which 


ne scauroit exprimer.” Ah! que c'est beau; que c’est touchant! Do 
you know who the Grand Cyrus was, child?’?..... She read with | the fact is established without proofs? But the wonder is that 


ed a ghee d Ny _ ed + tee ce ty dame ft ge people do not recognize this,—that the sole value of things of this 
a — rm $ % sort lies in their truth. Either So-and-So was your lineal ancestor, 


do, shut up the book. You have never been in love yet, eh, Mary : : 3 ‘ 
Hind, or you could not read that touching passage like a frog—so cold. | and you have his blood in your veins, or else not; if he was not, 
Now, get me my bath. Ah! but that miserable creature, Jane, has let your genealogical garden-hoses and Leotard-springs won't make 


out the fire!’ She clutched at the bell-rope, tore at it, hung on it, with him so; the process is one of discovery, not creation. As a mat- 
' ’ a 


an energy which brought the blood into her face, and which Maud + ia 4 
expected would arouse the entire household. But some minutes elapsed | ter Of justice the garden-hosers and wearers of genealogical and 
before Jane answered the summons, in no way discomposed by its | heraldic dickeys are hardly likely to trouble themselves about the 


violence, and regarding it apparently as a matter of course. ‘Why do | suspicion they throw on the genuine thing. After all, it is a pity, 


i d - i J Mrs. | . . : 
you not bring coal here, you wretched do-nothing?’ screamed Mrs if people do care or affect to care for knowing who and what their- 


Cartaret, beating her little fat hands upon the bed. ‘Am I to be left to | : , 
die of cold, with ten servants in the house? How often do I tell you to | progenitors were, that they do not take the pains to try and trace 


= and look at the fire once in the hour? Hé? Thought the new | them out; the process is much‘easier than folks generally imagine, 
maid was with mo? Well, and if she was, she can't make coals, I) 444 » moderate amount of trouble would usually settle the question, 


suppose? Hold your tongue, you lazy wretch, you are only good to Hite : : 
eat—eat—eat—all day long. : Come, don't stand + ser te there A me, but | whether or no it is possible at all. Asa mere matterof procreation, we 
away with you, and fetch the wood. Now, Mary Hind, there is your | have all had forefathers of some sort, for none of us were originated, 


Pca ya Go along. I +“ “oe up till se back ;’ and she | Jike the Yahoos, by the heat of the sun acting upon mud-banks. It 
own again amon er plilows, secre no means sorry ol. 
the excuse for indulging ie enethes half-hour of be Aer the bed.” F | is probable that great numbers of <0 whe do ast new whecur 
: : | great grandfathers were, more particularly country folk of the 
After this, the sketch of the curate, who is a good, but rather yeomen class, might, if we cared to make search, trace back some 
conventionally good curate, the conventionally good curate of centuries in the male line. With average fortune in happening 
novels, we mean,—saved from utter identity with the type ouly by | ,,, good preservation among Parish Registers and Subsidy Rolls 
having a red nose and shuffling feet,—is a little poor. Mr. Hamil- | you may often run back a farmer's pedigree, say to Henry VILL.’s 
ton Aidé should hardly have put so little finished a picture into | ene. 
this rather important place in his little group, for Mr. Miles’s figure | Here, for the benefit of the extant Bruces and Comyns and all 
1s really needed, and does a good deal to neutralize the disagreeable | jthors whom it may concern, is a big volume of history and 
feeling arising from young Mr. Cartaret’s success with Maud. : 














. a 4 $| genealogy, containing 700 pages quarto, and weighing, in its cover 
we close this charming little novellette, we are aware that the | embossed with gorgeous blazonry, just under 6lb. ‘The genealogy 
author means us to understand that, as in real life, the best are by of Bruce appears to have been a“. this wise. First, six Earls of 
no means the happiest,—at least, not in any generally accepted | Orkney, father and son, one after the other:—1. Eistein (The 
sense of the word ‘‘happiest.” And this we do feel, and it reconciles | Noisy); 2. Rognvald; 3. Turf-Eynor; 4. ‘Thorfin (The Skull- 
us to the story; but we should feel it a far more satisfactory one | ; eg ae ae oe 
: ae 11 ; 5. Lodvic; 6. Sigurt, who died A.D.1014. Rognvald 
if the Rev. John Miles had been made distinct to us by something | pinata stn ed . 
beyond his sturdy independence of character, bis marvellous self- | * The Bruces and the Comyns. With an Historical Introduction and Appendix from 
: . | ntic Publi ri y b ¥ - ‘ : Black- 
denial, and his red nose and shuffling feet. There should have ae ee a Se re 
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also begat Rollo, who made for himself and his a dwelling 
and a sway in Normandy, and was in process of time 
the great-great-grandfather of that Robert who is known as 
the father of ‘* Gulielmus Conquistator.” Sigurt had several sons, 
of whom ‘ Bruseé” was one. Bruseé had a son, Rognvald Bru- 
cesson, and died about 1033. Rognvald Brucesson dwelt and 
ruled in Gothland, travelled and skull-cleaved about much as his 
forefathers had done, had various intercourse, friendly and crafty, 
with King Olaf of Norway, the elder brother of Harold Har- 
‘draada, and became the father of, inter alios, one Eyliff, who with 
Harold Hardraada went with his father into Russia. Rognvald 
Brucesson died in 1046, and after him his issue seem, for anything 
that appears, to have forsaken the old homes of Norsemen, 


Sweden and Norway, for the new home which Rollo had estab- | 


lished. Harold Hardraada, of course, became King of Norway, 
and was slain fighting Harold Godwinson, our Harold, at Stam- 
ford Bridge; but, according to Mr. Cumming-Bruce, who seems 
to show good reason for differing in this part of the history from 
aome other chroniclers, Eyliff and another son of Rognvald Bru- 
cesson settled themselves in Norway, were received into the 
Church there, and were the Regenvald and Robert Bruseé who 
then became known there. Regenvald, who seem’ to run some 
danger of being confused with his father, married one Felicia de 
Hastings, while Robert Bruseé wedded the daughter of a ‘* Lord 
of Brittany.” About this point the pedigree gets misty; the 
Bruces turn up in England and Scotland, and it is not quite certain 
how they got there, or whether any one of them is himself, his 
uncle, his father, or his cousin, &c. A William Brusse, however, 


“‘came over with the Conqueror,” and is down in the Battle- | 


Abbey roll; his posterity are traceable in England for several 
centuries later. King Robert, the Bruce of Scotland, et id genus 
omne, seem to hail from the line of Alan, a son of the Robert 
Bruseé last mentioned. The origin of the Cumyns seems a little 
mistier than that of the Bruces; Mr. Cumming-Bruce cites Sir 
Bernard Burke, who deduces the stock from the fifth son of 
Charlemagne. 

Thus much we may say at once respecting this 6 lb. of Scotch 
genealogy, that it is all very honestly intended and done, and no 
shamming or garden-hosing about it. Colonel Newcome, we feel 
sure, would cordially approve the attitude of honest satisfaction in 
which Mr. Cumming-Bruce regards these honourable descents. 
On the fly-leaf is fitly inscribed the following good stave :— 

“Those who on glorious ancestors enlarge | 
Produce the debt. We look for the discharge.” 
—Old Chronicle. | 
‘This **Old Chronicle ” by the way, must be an uncommonly | 
apocryphal one. Having commended the industry with which the | 
compiler has raked together his vast congeries of facts from all | 
sorts of sources, ranging from old sagas to modern mural tablets, | 
and embracing an appalling array of ‘instruments of sasine,’ | 
‘ charters of novodamus,” ‘‘ precepts of resignation,” and manifold | 
other instruments by which hereditaments have been “ disponed ” | 
under Scotch law (surely in sound, at any rate, the most repulsive 
‘corpus juris ever administered by lawyers),—having commended | 
this, we have exhausted the praise in our bestowal. ‘The volume is 
ill-ordered and unscholarlike in the last degree. The compiler | 
seems to have edited his great mass of collections after the fashion | 
ascribed by Mr. Carlyle to the Dryasdust editors of the last | 
century. ‘‘ Edited, as you edit waggon-loads of broken bricks and | 
dry mortar, simply by tumbling up the waggon.” We have the most | 
exasperating transitions from one period to another ; sometimes, | 
again, a matter disposed of in one part of the volume is repeated 
all over again, as if the author had lost his memory in the interval. | 
Names of people and places are spelt in the most haphazard way, 
searcely any name occurs frequently which is not spelt by the author 
in three or four ways indifferently ; it is perfectly true that a 
fixed canon of spelling is a modern invention, and a writer may 
recapitulate variations for the reader's information, but for his 
own use he should adhere to one form; for want of this it is really 
impossible at times to determine, except by painful groping, who 
is the precise person of whom Mr. Cumming-Bruce is speaking. 
The volume opens with an introduction of 180 pages on Scotch 
history. This was a good plan, because Bruces and Comyns 
have been well in front throughout that history ; but unhappily, 
owing to the defects before mentioned, readers are likely to be 
merely bewildered or misled by it. Accuracy exhibits itself not only 
in thoroughly exhausting the materials for truth, but in a selection | 
of such phrases as will precisely communicate it to readers. Mr. 
Cumming-Bruce’s volume, on the contrary, is full of passages 
which must inevitably mislead an unlearned reader, and which we | 
are induced to ascribe not to ignorance, but to mere slovenliness of , 





| diction, For instance, what can be unhappier than to speak of 
‘‘the present system of congé d'dlire” as ‘* founded on the charter 
,of King John by which he granted the freedom of election of 
| bishops to the clergy "2? The essence of ‘ the present system” ig 
| that the congé @élire iz a permission in name ouly, being in reality 
| an injunction to elect the Crown’s nominee. The system, as such, 
| is ‘*founded” on the gradual encroachments of the Crown which 
| took place between the reigns of Edward III. and Henry VII 
and the statute of 25 Henry VIII, as revived by Elizabeth 
| Nothing but the mere phrase congé d'élire is left of the freedom 
| granted by Jobn. 
| It is right to add that in his preface Mr. Cumming-Bruce Says 
| that his book “* was intended merely for private circulation, but 
so many friends feel interested in it, and desire its publication 
| that I have yielded to their wishes, although painfully aware of 
my own incompetence to execute, unaided, so arduous a task.” 
| Wedo not wish to be hard on one who modestly deprecates criticism, 
but we must repeat that diffidence can be no excuse for printing an 
| immense tangle of collected notes, without any effort at digesting 
them for the reader’s benefit; and still less for neglecting to 
correct printer's errors. 











FOR LACK OF GOLD.* 
Mr. Gipson is no unsuccessful student of Sir Walter Scott. We say 
this without any intention to disparage still less to hint at plagiar- 
ism. Farfromit. We mean simply that he has perceived and appre- 
| ciated many of the qualities for which Scott will always be admired, 


| : : sa : : 
|and has, to a fair extent, succeeded in writing a story in which 





| much that is good is similar, both in conception and execution, to 
| passages in the Waverley novels. ‘There is the same eye for the 
| wild and picturesque in scenery, the same love of the romantic 
|and marvellous, the same delight in social gatherings, the same 
| fondness for old and quaint customs, the same reverence for the 
stern faith and practice of the Puritan, and, finally, the same 
| sneaking regard for the free bold spirits that despise, alike, law, 
|order, and respectability, whether in the person of the open- 
|handed bankrupt laird, the proprietor of the mountain still, 
|the poacher, or the mendicant. But Mr. Gibbon adds 
\something distinctly not learnt from Scott, but common to 


{most good novels of modern days, and frequently sadly in 


| excess, namely, the delineation of the struggles between good 
| and evil in the soul, and the self-communings—often morbid and 


injurious—which accompany them. ‘These characteristics of Mr. 
Gibbon’s writings are amply illustrated in the book before us. 
For Lack of Gold sounds very sensational, and the book, which is 
not at all of this kind, deserves a less objectionable title. Why 
did not our author take Sir Walter for his model in this matter 
also, and adopt a simple one, as the latter certainly would have 

ne? ‘The Laird Balquherrie,” or *‘ The Mill o’ Comrie,” would 
have taken us at once to Scotland, and had all the attractiveness 
for us which appertains to anything that reminds us of the 
Waverley novels. 

We begin with a roup or auction, where all the country-side 
assemble to divide between them the crops and implements of the 
unlucky hero, Angus Lamb, whose father had become surety for 
the spendthrift Laird of Balquherrie; and the close of the day 
introduces us to the pious, but stern old woman reproving 
her son for his wrathful and sullen impatience under his mis- 
tunes, and to the warm-hearted girl to whom he was to have 
been married, and who comes to console them; and to the 


| miller, her father, who hurries after her, in such a hurry to 


fetch her back that he omits to remove the flour from his 
mean little person, and whose vanity and desire to stand well 


'as a good and religious-minded man cannot, in such a moment 


of danger, cloak his absorbing greed for wealth and still 
more despicable craving to improve the social position of his 
family at any sacrifice of happiness to its individual members. 
These four and the Laird are the principal characters, and 
are well conceived and sustained, and the subordinate ones 
—especially the snappish elder sister, Susan—are all more 
or less good. ‘The Laird appears on the stage distressed at 
the news of the roup, and good-naturedly anxious to put 
the matter right ; but his only resource is borrowing, and he 
has no more securities to give. In this dilemma the rich miller 
offers his young daughter as a wife, and a fortune with her; 
and the rollicking laird, who thinks it a capital joke, and knows 
nothing of her engagement to Angus, closes with the offer. His 
courting is terrible enough for the modest and loving girl, who is 
only too strong in the belief that she must not disobey her father. 











* For Lack of Gold. By Charles Gibbon. London: Blackie and Son. 
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ee . . . . . . 
Nevertheless, the situation is sometimes inevitably humorous, in | 


the midst of the pain :— | 
« Mrs Forbes had caught sight of a bit of her petticoat in the space 
between two of the bags, and she had told the laird where to find her. 
He had grown tired of waiting in the house, and had stepped out, in the | 
expectation of finding either Comrie or Annie. He chuckled, although | 
he made a wry face in doing so, when Mrs. Forbes betrayed the fugitive. | 
Chagrined and out of humour as he was, the fun of the position tickled 
him, and he entered the hiding-place on tiptoe. Annie bit her lip, and 
face and neck became crimson. She rose slowly and walked out from 
the corner, tying and untying her apron strings nervously. She was 
ashamed and angry. The absurdity of the position in which she had 
placed herself provoked tears of vexation. That sigu of weakness, how- 
ever, she managed to suppress; and the effort did not improve her 
regard for the laird. She could forgive much, but it is not easy to 
forgive the person who makes one look foolish. * You did not expect to seo | 
me here,’ he said ‘ to-day,’ unfortunately for his own cause grinning at her | 
confusion. ‘I did not want to see you either,’ she retorted sharply, ‘I 
wanted never to see you again.’—‘Scarting and flyting make a brisk | 
wooing,’ he answered, trying to be merry.—‘I’m glad you like it, for I | 


the wounded laird appearing like a ghost to the fair cause of this 
nearly fatal dissension, and more of the mysteriously romantic 
that was so dear to the heart of Sir Walter Scott. Finally, 
the soldiers take the deserter, and, in his remorse for 
the mischief he has already caused, he confesses the uninten- 
tional murder. Balquherrie, disguised as a beggar, surprises the 
miller’s daughter in a lane; but is recognized by her, and per- 
suaded to take measures at once for making known his existence, 
and so liberating Angus. Angus is then helped to a farm, and, 
for the third time, the neighbours gather together to what is 


| called a “ love-darg,” that is, a meeting to give the new tenant a 


fair start, in preparing his land, by a whole day's work of all the 


men and horses which they can command. ‘The most interesting 


mystery of the story we have left for our readers to discover for: 
themselves, as our purpose is only to describe the characters and 
scenes in which our author delights and excels. 

But the story, though clever, is heavy. The sort of madness 


do not. But if you had been half a man, you would never have come | | . : 
secking me any more after what I told you last time’ (scornfully).—‘I into which Angus falls, confused by his sense of guilt and yet his 


was tegiasing ‘0 page popes! you — you oo pm Aw: begin- | innocence of any thought of murder, his longing for the girl 

ning to be grateful to you and to respect you; and now—I hate you.’ | ., : ih : : — ee : 

Her vehemence suddenly changed to a fit of crying as she cmaaie, yet his desire for her good, his responsibility for his mother’s 
| peace, and his anger against the Laird, who, he is nevertheless 


—‘ Don’t say that,’ he muttered, hoarsely.—‘ But I will say it, and I mean 
it,’ she cried, eyes flashing and vehement again, ‘Oh, man, are you not | sensible, is scarcely to blame, is all exceedingly well done ; as is 


—, rar baer Se psp nb hn A gn rad ~ F ou | the conflict between stern rectitude and tenderness in the mother's 
7 y : pene ae Shy mind, and between filial obedience and love in Annie Blair's. But 





you would not fash me. I wish every penny he has was sunk in tho 
deepest hole of Comrie water.’ She threw her apron over her face, and 
broken sobs burst from her. She could not control them, do what she 
would, and the vexation and shame that he should be witness of her 
distress increased its violence.” 

Soon the laird falls really in love, and then begins the struggle on 
all sides. The laird wants Angus to listen to reason, take his 
money, and give up the girl; Angus thinks he ought neither to 
shackle her with a promise to a beggared man, nor stand in 
the way of her social rise and her obedience to her father: the girl 
is distracted between her love, her fear of filial disobedience, and 
the knowledge that her marriage with the laird is the only way to 
ensure her lover's release from pecuniary distress. ‘lhe position is 
a fine one for the display of character, and it is not wasted by our 
author. At the last minute, at the bachelor’s party which is held 
on the eve of the marriage, and at which the strange custom of 
washing the bridegroom's feet takes place, the laird is persuaded 
by an old friend to act the generous part and give Annie up. 
He writes her a farewell letter, and on his way home, after finding 
a messenger, he falls in, at midnight, on a bridge over the deep 
gully of a mountain torrent, with the distracted Angus. They 
misunderstand each other, of course, and the laird, in a scuffle, 
tumbles over the edge. Heis not killed, but takes the opportunity, 
assisted by a well-wisher to both disputants—a wild man of the 
woods, the De’il o’ Dundarroch—of hiding from his creditors, who 
have been appeased by his approaching marriage. Angus, know- 
ing how much reason there will be for suspecting him of the mur- 
der which he thinks he has committed, runs away and enlists. 
Meantime the large wedding party gathers in vain, and the dis- 
appointed rage of the miller, mingled with his pretended satisfac- 
tion at escaping such a son-in-law, is very cleverly drawn, as are 
also the bearing of the minister, the bride, her sister, and the 
various other personages present :— 








“The man was bursting with wrath, and he was about to give vent to 
a string of expletives and threats, when even at that moment of passion 
his vanity checked him. He would not show how much he had prized 
the match which was thus publicly broken off, and so, with a pitifu 
assumption of proud contempt, he pulled out his handkerchief, and began | 
nervously to tie and untie knots on it whilst he said, with an immense 
effort of self-control, ‘Fech!—he's a weary beggar—he—ought to be | 
tied to a cart’s tail and horse-whipped through the country... . It’s a | 
guid thing for my daughter that she’s won clear of such a—such a | 
d—d scoundrel,..... I'm sure we have muckle to be thankfu’ for, mini- | 
ster, that Providence has prevented a worse end nor this...... Tho lass is | 
a3 good’s ever sho was, and...... I hope Clootie will gie the beggar a 
guid singeing when he gets him...... Of course its a wee thing vexing | 
that we should be a’ expecting a wedding, and nae wedding come off, 
but better be nae wedding than an ill ane, and—deevil confound the 
villain, he'll be sorry for’t afore the weck by...... But the fact of the | 
matter is that it’s a guid riddance of a bad lot, and—ho, but I should | 
like to get haud of him for five minutes just! I'se warrant I'd gar | 


him dance te a skirl of his ain pipes.’ The rage which his vanity strove | 


hard to keep under, and which asserted itself in droll outbursts in the 
midst of his expressions of content, obtained sway in the end, and he 


it is all painfully and, what is worse, wearisomely prolonged, and 
it is almost entirely unrelieved by those inspiriting adventures 
and those quaintly humorous characters that enliven the chapters 
of Mr. Gibbon’s great model. And there is, besides a want of skill 
in working out the details of such escapes and adventures as we 
have, which leaves rather a provoking feeling of confusion in the 
mind of the reader. ‘Thus we have little idea how the Laird 
escaped being killed on the spot by his terrific fall; how the Whiskey 
Carlies retreated from the ruins without encountering the gaugers, 
&c. And there is a childishness frequently observable in the manu- 
facture of the incidents. The accidental meeting of the foes at 
midnight, on the very centre of the bridge, where there was no 
parapet, and beneath which exact spot was a deep hole in the 
river, is an event attended by rather a ridiculously improbable 
concatenation of circumstances for the foundation of such an im- 
portant train of consequences as follows; that the non-retura 
of the Laird and the strange bearing of Angus should not 
have suggested a murder is also a clumsy absurdity, and that 
Annie should have been silent as to the Laird’s appearance to her, 
though the life of Angus was at stake, because she was uncertain 
whether or not it was a ghost, is another. 

The story wants more carefulness of detail and a fairer propor- 
tion between the lights and shadows; but the painting is good, 
and the subject is interesting. 





THE PRIEST ON THE MISSION.* 
We can hardly assume that a course of lectures on pastoral 
theology addressed to the students in a Roman Catholic seminary 
will have any practical interest for our readers. Nor can we hold 
out to zealous controversialists the hope of finding in this book a 
revelation of those mysterious principles which are supposed to 
underlie the practice of the Roman Catholic priesthood. Our 
only reason for reviewing such a volume is that it gives us, though 
indirectly, some insight into the ordinary workings of a,system 
which is new to us, and it does this witha tact and judgment 
that deserve much praise. It is true that there are occasional 
remarks which will have an unfortunate effect with ail who do not 
profess the same opinions as Canon Oakeley. ‘The exalted tone in 
which he writes of the ceremony of ordination in the Church of 
Rome cannot fail either to estrange or to astonish members of 


| other religious bodies. This is notably the case with the passage 


in which he says that, while the newly ordained priests are clearing. 
their hands of the consecrated oil, ** the consciousness of their voca- 
tion is apt to be impressed upon them with almost overpowering 
sweetness.” We should have thought that Canon Oakeley’s own 
comments on the nature of an anti-climax, and his exhortation to 
future preachers to avoid bathos, would have saved him from such 
a blunder. Again, we question whether some of his hints about 








TO i t. © ” . P 
ground his teeth and clenched his fists. | conversion are judicious. He says, with singular fraukness, that 


But Angus is too restless to remain quietly with his regiment, | people who, after hearing a single sermon, come to a Roman 
and returns. He sees his mother and Annie, who persuade him | Catholic priest with the words, ‘Please, Sir, 1 want to bea 
again to escape for their sakes, and who begin to suspect that | Catholic,” form a class of inquirers who present little or no diffi- 
there is some more weighty reason for his distracted manner than | culty. It may be right for a member of the Roman Communion 
os * of his money, or even of his bride. Then we come to the to add that when one of these, whom by a stretch of courtesy 
ulned tower by a mountain tarn, the secret distillery in the | — Ne er aes Meneshe 

bowels of the earth, the ladder which is let down and > Bae up, | By Ganon Proaetick Oakeley, WA. ee iL — 
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he calls inquirers, gives it as his opinion that Roman Catho- | dislike of a bad joke in the pulpit, which he compares to “ ong of 
licism is the true religion, that indicates the suggestion | those ugly insects which occasionally find their way into the 
of the Holy Spirit. But it is when Canon Oakeley goes on to | chalice at Mass, and are at once nauseous to the taste and offen. 
deal with persons in whom, to adopt his own phrase, conviction | sive to piety,” may astonish those accustomed to Anglican ger. 
has not outrun the need of argument, that his suggestions seem | mons. But the passage occurs in a description of the colloquial 
‘to us most objectionable. He advises priests not to argue out | style of preaching employed sometimes at missions, and giving 
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the doctrines of their Church, or attempt to combat the objections 
brought against them ; but to make use of one topic alone, ** which 
not only brings the controversy within manageable limits, but 
places it on its only true basis.” This topic is the authority of 
the Church. We can quite understand that any inquirers who 
are contented to accept such a substitute for argument are likely 
‘to fall easy victims in the first instance, and to be docile pupils 
for the rest of their lives. Canon Oakeley says that he never heard 
‘of a case of recantation,—the word he uses is ‘‘ apostacy,” but 
to that other Churches than the Roman havea prior claim—among 
‘converts who entered the Church in the spirit of absolute submis- 
sion, while those who have been allowed to enter with reserves 
‘have encouraged ‘ that miserable habit of captious criticism which 
eats into the very vitals of faith.” But however desirable it 
may be that converts should not recant, and still more that they 
should not criticize, a Christian Church has surely higher objects. 
Men who come with a long string of intellectual difficulties, and 
allow them to be quieted by a simple assurance that there is an 
infallible authority on earth, are not much more entitled to the 
name of inquirer than those who form a conclusion about the true 
religion after hearing one sermon. If minds are to be persuaded 
and souls to be won, candour, sympathy, and thorough investiga- 
tion ought to be more effectual than an attempt to alarm by 
dwelling on the alternative between authority and hopeless scepti- 
cism, or an attempt to blind by persuading people that all they 
‘want is submission. 

It must be said, however, in justice to Canon Oakeley, that he 


is not one of those who attach supreme importance to the making | 


of converts. ‘I trust,” he says, ‘‘and, indeed, most firmly 
believe, that our clergy will always regard the spiritual care of 
our own people, and especially of our children, as an object incom- 
parably more important than that of the acquisition of converts, 
where the one clashes with the other. ‘There is no more prevalent 
mistake among the many from which we suffer than that of sup- 
posing that the quest of converts forms any definite department 
of our work.” We need not pause to inquire how far that 
mistake is occasioned by the stress which many eminent mem- 
bers of Canon Oakeley’s Church lay on the necessity of con- 
version, and by the policy pursued in Rome itself of having 
sermons addressed especially to the English just inside the 
gate through which, and just at the hour at which, they 
return from their own service. It is something that in this 
book we have a better teaching. Except on the points which 
we have particularized, Canon Oakeley appears to us eminently 
moderate and judicious. Much of his advice might be safely 
imparted to clergy of all denominations, indeed, the main fault we 


| scope for ‘homely illustration, interesting anecdotes, imaginary 
| dialogues, playful allusions, and even good-natured satire, Jf 
| is a leaf out of the book of the dramatist, and requires some. 
| what of dramatic genius for its due effect.” Yet even here 
the preacher should observe some bounds, and we presume 
Canon Oakeley would hardly approve of the conduct of one who 
lately introduced the Grecian bend into a sermon. Another hint 
which may prove serviceable is aimed against the introduction of 
controversy in popular sermons. Nothing is easier or less satisfac. 
tory than the momentary triumph of a preacher over antagonists 
whose mouths are closed. The saying of Lord Brougham’s, quoted 
by Canon Oakeley, that a preacher had a prime case, a friendly 
jury, and no reply, is at the root of many efforts of controversial 
rhetoric. 

The advice given to priests not to mix themselves up in family 
matters, not to give an opinion too readily on private disputes, 
not to have anything to do with the making of wills, will be 
approved by people of all opinions. ‘The late case in whicha 
Roman Catholic priest showed himself in questionable colours asa 
death-bed adviser must occur to many, and Canon Oakeley knows 
| that one of the gravest charges brought against the members of 
his communion is that of ecclesiastical interference. If the first 
piece of advice was taken there would be no need for such books 
as Michelet’s Priests, Women, and Families. On the second point 
Canon Oakeley observes very sensibly, ‘‘1t is not desirable that 
the applicant for counsel should go off with the intelligence that 
the parish priest is decidedly on his or her side, especially as so 
| important a fact is not likely to lose by the telling.” Passages of 
| this kind show what is the real value of the whole work, and are 
an index to its tone. If some of its advice is too obvious, and 
/some appears objectionable, there is much to which neither of 

these censures applies, and while the book will be useful to theo- 
logical seminarists there is nothing that need confine it to so narrow 
| an audience. 








A NEW POET.* 
WE have often thought, and possibly have taken occasion to say, 
that the writer of a volume of verse should give on his title-page 
not only his name, from which, indeed, we may very probably 
learn nothing, but his age, and any other particulars of his con- 
| dition which may assist the critic who has to appreciate the merits 
of his performance. The task of the reviewer would be exceedingly 
simple, if he had only to execute the stern law which denies to 
mediocre poets the right of existence. But what is mediocrity at 
eighteen may, as the critics of Lord Byron found to their cost, 
become genius at twenty, while a practised literary skill, on the 





have to find with it is that it seems sometimes too general for | other hand, can produce an article which simulates with remark- 


able exactness the appearance of the real work of the poet. We 


practical application. It can hardly be necessary to warn those 
who have been brought up in a seminary that they should keep | do not hesitate to confess that we are perplexed by the volume 
from controversy at a dinner-table or a tea-party, that in social before us. One of its chief characteristics is its marked imitation 
intercourse they should not indulge in ambiguous jests and | of various styles. The arrangement of the Canoness, as & 
anecdotes of questionable propriety. So, too, the chapter on the | whole, strongly resembles that of Mr. Tennyson's Maud, and the 
confessional deals principally with the manner of the priest, and | influence of that poet dominates both the thought and the versifi- 
enjoins him to be considerate and punctual, merely touching in a | cation more or less decidedly from the beginning to the end. At 
casual way upon the much deeper interests involved. We are | the same time, we arefrequently reminded both of Mr. and of Mrs. 
told of a celebrated confessor in Rome who used to employ Browning, while one poem, entitled ‘ Philosophy,” must be pro- 
a ‘tkind of holy artifice,’ in order to reassure penitents. | nounced a very skilful imitation of Mr. Coventry Patmore,—unless 
** When one entered his confessional, saying that he had some | indeed he himself be again writing and writing anonymously. This 
unpardonable sin on his conscience, the kind old man would reply | is exactly the thing which a careful study of models, together with 
playfully, ** What is it, my child? Have you killed your father | that facility of expression which comes from literary practice, can 
and mother? ’—‘ No, father, not quite so bad as that.’—*‘ Very | easily produce, while the young poet, on the contrary, when he 
good,’ the confessor would rejoin, ‘take courage, then, my child, | imitates, is more commonly constant to one original. Our general 
and tell me all.’” No doubt the confessional is treated in so | impression, however, is that we have before us a first work: the 
many more elaborate works than this of Canon Oakeley’s that he | matter is mostly superior to the form, though the form indicates 
is not required to go more fully into the question. But it rather | no inconsiderable skill; the idea of the story, though well con- 
surprises us that he should think it worth his while enforcing such | ceived, is carelessly executed; there is a crude vehemence in the 
plain matters of common-sense upon his audience. Some of his language which savours strongly of youth. If this impression is 
hints about preaching are more certain to be recognized as necessary | correct, the Canoness, we do not hesitate to say, is a work of very 
and useful. When he speaks of the superiority of plain English | considerable promise. 





words to those formed from the Latin he cannot help alluding to 
some of the religious works of his own communion. It may 


The hero of the story is the heir of a wealthy family founded 
by a fierce old Fifth-Monarchy man. He enters the Army, goes 


appear to impartial observers that there is something of | out to serve in the war against the American colonists, conceives 
a eompromise when such a phrase as the Invention of the | a great hatred of the cause in which he is fighting, leaves the ser- 


Cross is censured, but nothing is said against the Fraction | 





re 8 ‘ | = The Canoness: a Tale in Verse of the Time of the First French Revolution. 
f the Host and the Dolours of the \ irgin, Canon Oakeley’s Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: Belland Daldy. 1871. 
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gice alm 
home, goes to France, 
jution, where 


beau : 
put bound by no vows of celibacy. 


ost in disgrace, and, after vainly trying country life at | 
then heaving with the first throes of Revo- Of law that brings new grace, 
he hopes to be able to do something for his race. | 
In Paris he meets the ‘*Canoness,” a lady, noble, young, and | 
tiful, a sort of semi-religious person, belonging to a chapter, | 


The two are drawn together | There is, we conceive, no little power which can turn from the 


* The nameless charm of life subdued to law, 

Make distance greater while they witch and draw ; 
Light heart and sunny face 

Soften in vain. So perfect is not near. 

O for the little faults that banish fear !"’ 


almost in spite of themselves ; they look at the events and omens | tenderness and grace of verse of this kind to the strong invective 
of the time with different eyes, she clinging to her old faith, to the | of the following passage :— 


gettled order of things, he looking forward with all hope to the | 
romise of the future. A wicked slander against the hero’s good | 
game separates them, and they meet no more till they recognize 
Her birth and 
e been enough to doom her, and he has become suspect 
to the frantic revolutionists who now reign supreme. ‘here the 
misunderstanding is removed,—they find how much they have in 


each other in a crowd of prisoners at the Abbaye. 
mn 4 


common :-— 
«*Erewhile,’ the Canoness rejoined, ‘ you said 

Our thoughts were one. So be it. But they show 
Like leaf and blossom ; only master-wit 
Can tell that purple calyx and green frond 
Were gathered from one stem. And yet I feel 
The faiths that guide us to a common death 
Join by some unseen channel at the source. 
And God has led you through the devious maze 
Of doubts and half-convictions and blind acts, 
To His own altar, and His Son's own Cross. 
And I rejoice, seeing in these last days 
That truth and honour are not of one race, 
One country, or one creed, but like God's light, 
Flash through the clear stream and the tinted pane, 
Making earth richer for their various hues. 
Believe me, even through the bitterness 
Of past remembrance, and the nameless pang 
Of expectation, I am over-paid 
To have met you, and confessed my fault, and hear 
Your love; but most, to know you as you are, 
Victim for truth, and like myself at heart,’ ” 


Then comes the end, for a mob breaks into the prison, impatient 
for the death of the ‘‘aristocrats,” and the two die together. A 
series of poems describes the various moods in which, as the story 
moves on to this termination, the hero finds himself. One of the 
finest of these bears the title ‘‘ Prophecy,” and is an adaptation 
of the well-known story of the prophecies with which Cazotte 
astonished a party of philosophes, wits, and fine ladies. There is 
a sonorous music about the following lines which could not be very 
easily matched :— 


“«Singers of pastoral idylls, bards of a golden ago, 
Dreaming of change as a ballet that bounds new dressed on the stage ; 
Counting the gilt and spangles that match with a shifting creed ; 
Never a new thought comes on earth, but men or men’s hearts bleed. 
Dying friends, I see you pass through the eddy of dust and flame, — 
This shall drain the poisoned cup that saves from a public shame, 
This shall mount the scaffold, a son's blood reddened first, — 
One shall kneel at the shattered Cross, and cry to the Lord he cursed. 
“Prophet who bodest evil, well for women at least 
That the silk dress guards thus more than the breast-plate or robe of 
priest ; 
Yours the clash of ringing swords, ours to watch by the bed 
Binding the wound and blessing, draping the sleep of the dead.’ 
‘Ah! not here are soldiers and mercy ; the headsman shall hold 
Delicate necks of women, ringlets of brown and gold. 
Think ye the boudoir shelters, when palaces topple down ? 
Think ye the soldier spares the veil, when his leader strikes the crown ?’” 


In a very different style is the description of the Canoness, not 
4 few stanzas of which might stand for quotations from the author 
ofthe Angel in the House. Here are two, the second of which 
strikes us as being subtle in expression :— 


“Yet she talks well. Ilike her best 
When, glowing like a Northern light, 
Her quiet tinted words suggest 
Whole heavenly regions out of sight. 
It is not often I provoke 
These flashes of her deeper mind; 
A quick retort, a ready joke, 
More often screen the heart behind. 
“Her beauty’s of a kind which yet 
No artist cared or knew to paint ; 
Not ingéoue, yet not coquette, 
With too much breeding for a saint. 
Greuze, with a thought from Rafael, 
Would give her best ; the secret lies 
In subtle shifting lines that tell 
The heart, and virginal pure eyes.” 


| “Death, is it only death the spectre we dread may come ? 

Fall not darker shadows at times on the poor man’s home ? 

Come not strange forebodings across us whenever we press 

Bride or daughter in loving arms, lest this bo the last caress ? 

Lest the pure eyes coyly drooped, the low tones endlessly sweet, 
Eyes that lighten to see us, voice that softens to greet, 

Be but quarry for courtly sport, the prey of the tyrant's lust, 

While we bow the heavy head, and bear as the peasant must. 

Day that our fathers prayed for, when all the wretched should rise, 
Day of combat and victory, is this thy star in the skies ? 

Still the darkness is round us, and scarcely who aids us we know, 
Scarcely discern the battle, but grope to close with the foe: 

If we strike a brother to earth, not reading the doubtful sign, 
Brother, who wouldest have died for us, forgive us, the cause is thine. 
If we strike in the flush of wrath when the field is gained and sure, 
Blame not ye who know our past: is the blood that flows so pure ? 
Surely the tavern, the midnight brawl, the vices that stain and sear, 
Have had richer harvest from France than we in our vengeance-year.” 


One more quotation must suffice. It is from the poem called 
‘*Dénouement,” where the teller of the story reflects upon its 
meaning. What if these two had understood each other earlier ? 
Did not some cruel fate rob them of a happy life that might have 
been? Yet, on the other hand, would they have been happier ? 
The doubt, as it refers to the possible future of the hero, is forcibly 
put in the following lines :— 


‘God bids us pray, and hardly quite denies 
Feeding us with the phantom of our hope, 
Yet never but in anger grants the prayer ; 
When the importunate will that cannot brook 
Denial or delay, like him that dared 
At Sais, lifts the fatal veil and hath 
Its deadly longing and consumes with grief. 
For count the gain of twenty, thirty years 
Passed in some fairy-land of life, divorced 
From all but trivial aims, and filled with love 
Worn to mechanic shapes or dulled with use: 
Can this outweigh in him that is true man 
The passionate craving after unknown worlds, 
New ather, where the languid pulse may beat 
Quicker, the brain teem, and the dream be true ? 
Will he not, like Ulysses, turn again 
To the rough waves, and venture all to know 
The stern endeavour and the distant hope ? 
Life is not in its pauses, but its toil.” 








| These extracts are not an unfair or unduly favourable specimen of 
| the volume. It would not be difficult to criticize them severely. 
|The working-out of the thought is often rough and unfinished ; 
| the versification, though fluent and often vigorous, is unequal. 

Yet we are strangely mistaken if they do not show real power. 

The variety of mood, to mention one of their most striking cha- 

racteristics, which they express, and the sustained power with 
which, for the most part, that variety is given, show no common 
ability. The gift of saying things that can be remembered, such 
| as this, which we may call a conceit, but still do not forget,— 

“The babes 
That feel the heart beat as they drain the breast,” 

—the gift of writing verse which has a ring in it, and leaves an 
| echo behind it, we seem to see in the author of the Canoness. They 
| are, in a degree, common to the rhetorician and the poet. Which 
kind of power they indicate in the present case is more than we 
feel disposed to say with assurance. 





HER MAJESTY’S TOWER.—VOL. III.* 
Ir is with feelings of disappointment and dissatisfaction that we 
finish each series of this work ; disappointment at not finding the 
contents we hoped for, dissatisfaction at being deceived once more 
by its pseudo-title. Surely it is not too much to expect that a 
book styled /Zer Majesty's Tower should have some incidental in- 
formation about the old fortress. In the other volumes we 
demurred to the padding, that included, for instance, the life and 
| adventures of Mary Queen of Scots, and we complained of the 





And here again, is something on the same subject, different | desire to make the Tower subordinate to other subjects. Here, 


again :— 


“ All things a lover praises ; hair that lies 
Like dawn on the white strand 

Over pure brows, and faith in fearless eyes, 
The light wave of the hand, 

The musical clear tones, the manner born 

To gracious thoughts, yet capable of scorn. 


in Vol, ILL, all that directly concerns the Tower may be given in 
these two quotations:—‘‘In Villiers’ time the Tower was not 
itself ; a place of racks, of poisons, and of death; but only a sort 
of ‘corner’ into which a gay and frolicsome creature, playing at 





* Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon. Vol. Ill, London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1871. 
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government, put his more naughty boys”; and Sir Lewis Stukeley 
** was conducted from the Gatehouse to the Tower. To make the 
judgment yet more striking, he was lodged in Raleigh’s cell.” 
We are told the names of some of the Lieutenants of the Tower, 
and that So-and-So was committed to the Tower, dry facts to be 
found in any dictionary of biography. And this is all the apology 
we find for the title of a book of nearly 400 pages! Mr. Dixon’s 
work has as little to do with the Tower of London as Her Majesty 
has to do with Her Majesty’s Tower. 

We have been before compelled to condemn the carelessness and 
want of accuracy in Mr, Dixon’s statements, as well as the licen- 


and was succeeded as Spanish Ambassador by Don Carlos Colorna, 
| and it was not until 1623 that Sir Martin Lumley was elected 

Lord Mayor of London ! 
| In sketching out his characters, and they are nothing more than 
sketches, Mr. Dixon’s views, though partial, are generally moderate, 
Although the champion on former occasions of men against whom 
Macaulay has written so strongly, he is content to agree with 
him in estimating the principal characters in this volume. The 
wily Gondomar, the lion-hearted Eliot, the patriotic Hampden, 
and the statesmanlike Digby are all fairly represented. He dregses 
Buckingham in a glory of words that would have delighted the 





| 


tious tone of his writing. Here we admit he has taken more pains | handsome favourite, except where his mother is styled a lady's. 
to ascertain the correctness of his facts, and there is some improve- | maid or scullery wench, neither of which she ever was. Of 
ment accordingly, but we observe the continuance of the old tone, | Williams, he does not write flatteringly or without prejudice, but 
and in an aggravated form. On the latter count we state with- | he is wrong in stating that, after the marriage of the Duke of 
out hesitation that there is a needless coarseness of wording about Buckingham (which he had helped to bring about) he was re- 
its pages. Mr. Dixon has dragged into light details of private | warded with the Deanery of Salisbury, which he soon exchanged 
scandals for which there is no pretext, and dwelt upon them with | for that of Westminster. He was Dean of Salisbury six months 
a relish that ill contrasts with the reticence of our historians. | and of Westminster two months before the marriage. 


Moreover, these matters have nothing in common with the Tower. 
Are they introduced for the purpose of pandering to a taste that, 
we trust, is as rare as it is undesirable, or of parading a knowledge 
of disagreeable matters others have preferred keeping to them- 
selves? The prevalence of immorality, as a characteristic of the 


To the Infanta Maria, the destined bride of Prince Charles, 
| Mr. Dixon never alludes without the prefix ‘‘ pea-green.” He 
| evidently enjoys the allusion at her expense, and considers it 
|a ‘taking’ word to which he may sacrifice other testimony. He 


writes, ‘A portrait of the Dofia, with a face of pea-green tint, 





age, would be taken into consideration by the historian, but | was hung in the Prince’s gallery at Whitehall, and every one 
Mr. Dixon is not an historian, and his writing is not history ;| was ordered to salute it as an image of his future Queen.” And 
and in a book but lightly touching on the principal events! on the strength of this, Mr. Dixon never misses an opportunity of 
in the reigns of James I. and Charles I., selected by himself | disparaging her looks, at least by inference. Now does not Mr. 
for their notable interest, the presence of detestable matter is| Dixon know that the old masters habitually laid down on their 
unjustifiable, and can only be tolerated by omnivorous readers. | canvas a “ ground ” of green or other dark colour, on which after- 
It is Mr. Dixon’s great delight to rake up a domestic tale in which | wards to build up the more delicate flesh-tints. When the latter, 
he finds some unsavoury details, to gloat over and serve them | or “ glazing,” faded out by lapse of time, the more durable colour 
up anew, regardless of his reader’s palate, and forgetting that the | rose to the surface, and hence the greenish hue of many old por- 
proof of the pudding lies, not in the cooking, but in the eating. | traits. The evanescent character of the “glazing” in Sir Joshua 
The personal description of Archbishop Williams is a fair ex- | Reynolds’ pictures is a well-known matter, and those of our readers 
ample of his favourite style, and we may remark that it is neither | who have seen his famous portrait of Kitty Fisher, belonging to 
acceptable from a medical point of view nor edifying as belonging | Lord Crewe, will remember its sickly greenish tint; even in 
to biography. | Reynolds’ own time this was apparent, for Horace Walpole re- 

Notwithstanding Mr. Dixon’s diligent search amongst the| marked “ that he undoubtedly was a great painter, but unfor- 
State Papers in the Record Office, and the number of years he| tunately his colours seldom lasted longer than crayon.” If Mr, 
tells us he has been engaged in examining and studying them and | Dixon still doubts, he should go to the National Gallery, and 
other authorities, we fail to discover much that has not appeared! examine an unfinished painting of the Madonna and Infant 
in print elsewhere. The Stuart Calendars of State documents Christ, attributed to Michael Angelo. There he will see the original 
prepared and edited by Mrs. Everett Green testify generally to ground-colour (pea-green) before the application of any of the 
his research, and although there is no whisper of acknowledgment, | flesh tints. Mr. Dixon, according to the principle set forth in his 
we fancy he is under heavy obligations to Mr. Rawson Gardiner’s | preface, never quotes any authority for his statements, so we 
valuable work Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage. Mr. | cannot tell to what particular portrait of the Infanta he may 
Dixon says in his preface, “I have not cared to fret my reader | refer; but of those in this country, neither the portrait in the 
by a dozen references in every page to Pipe-rolls, Doquets, possession of the Earl of Denbigh, shown at the Manchester Art 
Warrant-books, and Council-registers.” Quite right. But why Treasures Exhibition in 1857, nor that exhibited later at the Loan 
does he not include Dates also in this category, since he excludes | Collection at South Kensington Museum, had the slightest tendency 
them from his hook? From the unequal way in which he treats his | to a pea-green tint. Other evidence is also against this whim of 
events as regards time and jumps over intervals of days or years | Mr. Dixon’s. The Earl of Bristol, our Ambassador in Spain, wrote 
with equal indifference, we conclude that he either considers dates }in 1622 that ‘her fair complexion and delicate white hands drew 


of no importance, or else fears to fret his readers with their timely | forth rapturous admiration, from the contrast which they presented 





assistance. Surely in historical romance we do not expect to see | 
them expunged in the same wholesale manner as in Lady | 
Morgan's Letters and Memoirs, where at least there was a power- | 
ful reason for their disappearance. Again, the indiscriminate | 
use of titles is most puzzling; a Peerage is not always at hand 
for reference, and without one it is impossible to recognize people | 
under their ever-shifting titles ; whilst, to make confusion worse, 
Mr. Dixon has recourse to nick-names for his chief characters. 
Thus we have for dramatis persone :— 


MN  wasivacsussssevsensiduneseves . Countess of Buckingham. 
MINE eos sdvcnwsecivaccesicsesseecss Archbishop Williams. 
Hocus-pocus Laud .......cccvesssceeves Archbishop Laud. 

NY sik seraacusonéavesivewnsvnindes King of Spain. 


which may be exemplified by the following sentences ‘* Coke 
had fallen to the Parent, Cranfield to the Aunt;” “and s0, 
successful and deceitful to the last, the Eunuch diéd ; ” ** to marry 
an Infanta was to dally with the Beast ;” and so on ad infinitum. 
Mr. Dixon has imputed to Sir Martin Lumley, as Lord Mayor of 
London, things connected with the insult offered Gondomar by 
the City Apprentices, of which he was certainly as innocent as Mr. 
Dixon himself. He tells us that Sir Martin Lumley admitted | 
‘* that the boys were wrong,” that ‘* Lumley was forced to give 
an order that they should be whipped fron Temple Bar to 
Newgate Street,” ‘‘ that Gondomar swore that Lumley should be 
punished for his insolence.” Now this disturbance in the City 


happened in April, 1621; in May, 1622, Gondomar quitted London, | 


to the olive tints of the ladies by whom she was surrounded ;” 
and Endymion Porter, who was with Prince Charles at Madrid, 
wrote that “the Prince was much smitten with her beauty.” 
So we feel justified in preferring this combined testimony to 
Mr. Dixon’s deductions from a piece of canvas in which all the 
more delicate tints have perished. Of Charles I. he has givena 
description in which may be found the best bit of portraiture in 
the book, and though still sketchy, it is more finished and refined 


‘than his other portraits; he has given it greater care and atten- 


tion than usual, and we prefer the result to anything else he has 


| attempted. We do not agree with him on every phase of this 


oft-discussed character, and we do not like the little insinuations 
he throws out, and on which we feel sure he would enlarge if there 
were the smallest excuse, but there are no rude shocks and no 
grossness of expression to intrude upon the reader ia his con- 
templation of the portrait. We quote that side of his character 
which sets forth the qualities of Charles I. on which all men are 


_agreed,—those which show him to have been in every way a perfect 


gentleman :— 


“This Princo has always been, and always will be, one of the dreamy 
pets of romantic youth and crodulous age. Poets and girls look up into 
his eyes, as they beam down from walls in Vandyke’s pictures, with a 
yearning of the soul akin to love. What dignity, what sweetness, in the 
royal saint! If not in every line a King of men—for some of these lines 
are certainly wanting in curve and mass—no man with gift of sight cab 
say that Charles looks other than like a student anda prince. Judging 
him from what the arts have left us, we perceive that here was a princ® 
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ho, whether he acted well or ill, was to be adored by women, and by 
pon who love and hate like women ; for even such hard critics as would 
im he 
——— a by charms beyond the reach of ordinary men. His face 
was fine; his smile was sorcery ; his voice was low and sweet ; his figure, 
not s bad one, was adorned with care; each point of light and shade 
peing studied for effect from plume to spur, Each caught the eye like 
a work of art. In dress, in gait, in speech, his ways were perfect: in 
go far as such things can be governed into outward harmony by line 
and law. Frank, open, natural, he could not be; the school in which 
he had been trained forbidding him to move his hand, to part his lips, 
to nod his head, excepting in accordance with the rule laid down. 
Young, pensive, picturesque, he glided through the world, like one who 
was subdued by sorrow, even as he seemed to be refined by taste. Yet 
Charles was not all outward show. Some good there lay in him beyond 
his love of art. His life was pure. In days when kings kept harems 
much as they kept kennels, he was true (in measure) to his marriage 
vows. At first, his French wife led him a fretful dance; but after 
Bassompiere had made them kiss the kiss of peace, the King was what 
4 busband should be, on the side of charity a little more. For all tho 
oungsters at his knees he had a parent’s fondness and a parent's pride, 
at seeing which satirical lords-in-waiting would occasionally smile and 
turn their heads. In books he was fairly read, and of the arts he was a 
noble judge. Pictures and pooms were his higher world, the choice 
companions of his silent hours; and in these happier moments of his 
life he fled from Coventry and Laud to gaze with wonder on Rubens’ 
tints, and listen with delight to Shakespeare's lines. Unless his soul 
was stirred by wrath, his voice was tuned to sweet and limpid chords.” 


Taken by themselves, historical vignettes such as these are full 
of interest, whatever the letter-press that accompanies them. They 
might, too, acquire in Mr. Dixon’s hands additional attraction 
from a pithy style of diction that is all his own. Every one 
recognizes the vigour and fascination of his writing, the happy 
descriptions of people and the subtle expression thrown into 
their characters, and the graphic power of his anecdotes, but— 
and it isa ‘‘but” that tarnishes all these good points—he will 
persist in introducing repulsive matters most unnecessarily, and so 


compel the reader to turn away, however reluctantly, from his | 


pages. What a delightful work this would have been had he kept 
more closely to his subject, and not so wasted his means and 
opportunity. It is unfortunate Mr. Dixon did not live in the 
times and amongst the scenes he so loves to portray. Under a 
Stuart dynasty there is no knowing to what an extent his gay, but 
“forcible” writing might not have prospered him. As it is, we 
venture to think it will be as little appreciated by those for whom 
he intended it, as we feel sure the dedication will be by Her 
Majesty. 
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Essays, chiefly on Questions of Church and State. By A. P. Stanley, D.D. 
(Murray.)—These Essays range over a period of twenty years (1850- 
1870), and they furnish a series of singularly interesting illustrations of 
the great controversies which have agitated that time. In the Ldinburgh 
Review for July, 1850, appeared the first of the number, dealing with “Tho 
Gorham Controversy.” The volume concludes with ono which, though 
not the last in point of time, makes an appropriate termination, a sketch, 
full of wise and kindly criticism, of John Keble. The two taken together 
indicate the great object for which, whatever storms have agitated the 
Church, Dean Stanley has steadily striven to make the borders of the 
National Establishment as widely comprehensive as possible. His own 
sympathies are sufficiently marked, though they never hinder him from 
being just and charitable, but nothing is further from his heart than any 
wish to “dwell alone.” Even in speaking of “ Ritualism,” which, more 
than any other contemporary phase of belief, provokes him to take up a 
distinctly antagonistic attitude, he takes the opportunity of pleading for 
comprehension and toleration; putting, as he says, tho principle to the 
severest test of which it is capable, but not shrinking from its conse- 
quences. To deal with these essays separately and with the fullness 
which they deserve, would be to discuss again almost every great ques- 
tion, theological or ecclesiastical, which has occupied the present gene- 
ration. Wecan but recommend tho volumo in the heartiest way; not 
the less heartily now that so great and dangerous a crisis in the history 
of our National Church is upon us, when we havo to strive against the 
sinister effects of greater party triumphs than have for more than one 
generation disturbed the “balance of power.” Every one, indeed, of 
the Essays has achieved in its day a success which makes recommenda- 
tion unnecessary; but some of them belong to a date which is beyond 
the recollection of our younger readers; others have appeared in the 
ephemeral form of pamphlets ; or have been buried in the back numbers 
of magazines and reviews, and will find many glad to renew acquaintance 
with them, 

Parisiana. By Cameron Stuart Macdowall. (Provost.)—Mr. Mac- 
dowall describes himself as “a volunteer with the besieged armies,” and 
claims for his book that it tells “the real truth about the bombard- 
ment.” He is evidently a witness with very strong prepossessions on 
the side of the French, not thinking any words too strong to describe 
the conduct of the invading army. At the same time many will doubt- 
less consider that the valuo of his testimony is diminished by the 





avily for what they call his craft and baseness, own that he | 


| strange pretensions which he makes to a gift of second sight or 
| prophecy; he tells us, for instance, that he foresaw that the French 
would gain a great success on the 110th day of the war, and that this was 
accomplished by the recapture of Orleans. In some points he gives an 
account of things somewhat different from that which we have had from 
other sources. Observers, possibly of different sentiments, have told us 
| that frequently the French did not fight as they ought; which means, 
| we take it, that their courage was not beyond reproach. Mr. Macdowall, 
|on the other hand, says that, with the possible exception of some 
| Socialists, he saw no instance of want of bravery in any French troops, 
| regular or irregular. On the whole, his testimony, which, though wild 
| and incoherent, has every appearance of sincerity, must be taken into 
| account, and will, with the mass of other evidence inconsistent and even 
| contradictory, go to make up for a generation which will be able to see 
| theso things more clearly than we can hope to do the history of “ The 
Great Siege.” 
| The See of Rome in the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Oswald J. Reichel. 
| (Longmans.)—Mr. Reichel’s book is the work of an accomplished man, 
| who, in dealing with a subject that becomes continually mors entangled 
with controversy, fully carries out his undertaking to bo impartial, 
| while he does not pretend to be indifferent. He will not please those 
whose Antichrist is the Pope, still less will he satisfy the Infallibilists, 
| who indeod must have a difficulty in finding out an historian after their 
own minds. But for a calm sensible review of the influences which 
| made Rome, for good or evil, the contre of human life, this book will 
| not be easily surpassed. We may instance, as spscially excellent, the 
| estimate of the character and work of Gregory the Great. Thosketch of 
Nicolas I., with the strange contradiction of power built on foundations so 
questionable, even so false, used for such noble purposes, may also bo 
noted with praise, as may be an estimate of the work of Wycliff, with 
which we cannot indeed profess to agree, but which is cortainly worth 
weighing. Tho fault of the book is, we think, that its subject is too 
large for its space; travelling, as it does, over a period of eight or nine 
hundred years, it sometimes becomes somewhat sketchy and unsatis- 
factory in its treatment. Nor does Mr. Reichel possess the gift of 
picturesque description. Let any one, for instance, compare his meagro 
account of the coronation of Charles the Great with the brilliant 
passage which he will find on the same subject in Dr. Burgin’s “ Holy 
Roman Empire.” But the volume is unquestionably one of consider- 
able value, written in a genuinely historical spirit, and filled with 
evidence of industry and research. 


In Spite of All. By Helen Boult. (Newby.)—There is a certain 
satisfaction in finding that there are readers—if, indeed, we may argue, 
from seeing a book, that it has or will have readers—who still take 
delight in a love story pure and simple. Here we have love-making, 
with misunderstandings, jealousies, difficulties, pecuniary or otherwise, 
estrangements, reconciliations without end, or rather without end till 
the moderate compass of a single volume is filled. We cannot say that 
the characters have much merit, or, indeed, possess anything by way 
of disposition, good or bad, except the power of falling in love and getting 
into and out of the various entanglements which falling in love is apt to 
produce. Tho entanglements are serious; but there is a heroine, and, 
as she is enchantingly beautiful, admirably virtuous, and exceedingly 
clever, and has, moreover, a fortune of thirty thousand a year in reserve, 
we feel sure that all will end happily. Miss Boult might apply with 
advantage Count Cavour’s famous saying, “ Anyone can govern with a 
state of siege.” Thero is no merit in getting the cart out of the slough 
when you have such a Hercules as “ thirty thousand a year” ready to 
show himself. 

Saint Paul: his Life, Labours, and Epistles. By Félix Bungener. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—We may be permitted to congratulate, 
though we do not know how far our congratulations may be welcome, 
the ‘* Religious Tract Society” on the issue of this volume, in reading 
which we have found ourselves taken altogether beyond the somewhat 
narrow boundaries of religious thought which we have been accustomed 
to look for in the publications that proceed from this source. M. 
Bungener is quite orthodox—as most rational people are content to 
define orthodoxy—but he is candid, liberal, devoted to inquiry, capable 
of admitting a difficulty, incapable of putting forward a dishonest 
explanation.—a raro merit, fdum dictu, in the orthodox. He 
writes with a vigorous style, not ill represented by the translator ; 
he is copious in illastration, and, as it seems to us, singularly 
ingenious, while never going beyond the limits of candour and honesty, 
in dealing with difficulties. Tho chapter on the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians are particularly deserving of notice, especially 
when the autkor is dealing with the “ visions and revelations of the 
Lord,” and with the phase in the spiritual life of the Apostles to which 
they belonged, and when he treats of the subject of the Resurrection, 
Ono passage from the latter we cannot forbear to quote: —* In tho first 
| place, we have a refutation of those who were on the road to a denial of 
| the resurrection, or who already denied it, in fact, though without 
| intending to do so. In the next place, we have a refutation of all the 
| objections which were founded upon the idea of a resurrection of bodies, 
of the same identical bodies ; and at the same time a refutation of those 

who, whilst firmly believing in the resurrection, yet conceived it to be 
| purely and absolutely spiritual. The identical body does not rise; the 
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dust retains the dust. Another body becomes the home of the glorified 
soul; and this body is such that whilst it renews the former life, it does 
not transfer its weakness into the new life.” This seems very sensible 
doctrine ; yet how few free orthodox preachers are there who dare utter 
it! We can highly recommend the volume before us. 

Cousin Mabel’s Experiences. By Miss E. J. Whateley. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Miss Whateley describes her book as “ Sketches of 
Religious Life in England ;” and gives to her first chapter the heading 
of “ Ritualism ” and to her second “Religious Dissipation.” Tho pur- 
pose of the former is obvious enough; in the latter a very different 
phase of religious life is described, that of an “evangelical” circle. 
Both subjects are treatel with fairness; and though it is evident to 
which side the sympathies of the writer are inclined, she is neither un- 
fair to opponents nor unwilling to speak plainly to her friends. And 
this is the characteristic of the volume. Miss Whateley knows, as 
one might easily suppose, more about “evangelicalism” than 
about any other phase of religious belief and life; and it is ac- 
cordingly to the defects and woakness that are to be observed in 
this, that she administers her sharpest and most telling re- 
proofs. The craving after excitement, the want of reticence and 
modesty in dealing with some of the most profound emotions of 
the soul, the attitude of conscious pride which is often taken up with 
respect to those who are supposed to be spiritually inferior, and 
that often by persons who, as East says, in “Tom Brown,” “came 
out of Egypt only yesterday evening.’ These and other faults 
which are really the greatest possible hindrance to the influence of 
genuine piety, are described with much power, yet with nothing 
like unkindly feeling. We have often thought that such satirical 
sketches as are to be found in Dickens, Mr. Chadband, for instance, or 
the “ Deppity Shepherd ” of “ Pickwick,” perfectly just as they may be, 
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do very little or no good with the class whom they ought to benefit. 
Chadbands and Stigginses are beyond the reach of satire, but those 
who tolerate or even admire them may possibly be touched. A book | 
obviously ‘‘ not hostile to religion,” as Dickens’s sketches are, we believe, | 


unjustly, but still almost universally said to be by religious people, may | 
well be of the greatest use, if it will tell the truth, as Miss Whateley is 
neither afraid nor unwilling to do. 

Mr. C. D. Yonge has revised his //istory of England (Longmans), and 
brought it down to the death of Lord Palmerston. It is a work on 
which much industry has evidently been spent, and which is certain to | 
be useful, as indeed any manual of the kind would be, in which an 
intelligent writer has utilized with care, as Mr. Yonge seems to have 
done, such books as Mr. Freeman, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Burton, to 
mention not a few of the most recent contributors to historical litera- 
ture, have given us; but we do not see that it possesses any singular 
merits, The style is cortainly cumbrous and confused, and the volume 
has the capital defect, especially hateful to a reviewer who must pick 
out test passages, of being wholly destitute of an index. Even a full 
table of contents—and we have a tolerably satisfactory one here—is not 
a substitute for this absolutely necessary furniture of any handbook 
that aspires to be complete. 

Street's Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory (Street) is a volume 
which commends itself almost sufficiently by itstitle. It gives a short | 
summary of information about each colony and settlement, its population, 
revenue, &c., with a classified list of persons that carry on the various 
professions and trades. It also states the rates of passage-money from 
England, rates of import duty, average length of voyage, &c. We have 
tested it in the one or two instances in which we happened to be able to 
apply a test, and found it accurate. It would be as well, perhaps, to 
include a list of the clergy, though this would have required a slight 
alteration of the title. Asa mere matter of business, it is often import- 
ant for those who think of visiting a colony, or indeed of having any 
dealings with it, to know something about the clergy. A common con- 
sent gives them the office of vouching for people's respectability. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell. (Macmillan.)— 
There seems always to be room for a book of “good” selections. Part 
of this volume has been published before under the title of “A Book of | 
Thoughts;” Mr. Attwell has now made considerable additions to it; | 
and it appears as a worthy member of “The Golden Treasury Series.” 
Selections, however, are as difficult to criticize—ono would have, in fact, | 
to criticize some hundred of the greatest writers of all ages—as they 
are, when made by a man of wide knowledge and good taste, pleasant to | 
read. Our readers must take our word for it that Golden Thoughts are | 
really valuable. We may add that a feature of the volume is the | 
spirited translation of such passages as need it which forms one part of it. | 
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Williams (A. M.), Wax Flower Modelling made Easy (Bradbury, Evans & Co.) 2/6 
William's (Bishop), Dictionary of the New Zealand Language, 
8vo0 (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Wolfe (J. C.), Revelation of St. John, Expounded on Futurist Principles, 

OB DOD. cnercctctensnisecnsticiatntvensnsnaaseieertuosneeeesisenenrceuenvnntancessoteneseenedl (Herbert) 3/6 























y= GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “ FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI”). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 





Next Saturday, in Coloured Wrapper, Toned Paper, demy 8vo, 48 pages, 1s ; cloth, 
gold lettered, 2s. 


ON THE USES OF BIOGRAPHY. 
WI ~ ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 


FROM RECENT PUBLIC OCC ‘ENCES AND OPINIONS, IN ENGLAND AND ON THE 
CONTINENT, ON SOCIAL, CUualMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


By J. B. BROWN, 
Author of “ Views of Canada and the Colonists,” and of the Article “Canada” in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


“The sincere convictions of any man, if openly expressed, may be of value as 
factors in the problem.”—Jr. J. A. Froude, Address at St. Andrew's, March 17th, 


CONTENTS. 

Note to the Rev. A. G. Hellicar.—Events now hourly occurring forcibly illustrate 
the subject.—Not one tinge of party politics throughout.—One must be of no party 
to speak usefully on such subjects. 

Interesting nature of the Subject.—Times such as ours abounding more in dreamy 
and crotchety men than in great characters.—Advantages in studying such charac- 
ters, and having less to do with debasing influences of the day.—The usefulness and 
fascinating charms of Biography.—Plutarch’s reason for writing the lives of Great 
Men.—His life of Themistocles.—How it may have influenced great Statesmen.— 
How Pericles excelled al] other orators.—Cicero and Demosthenes: the influence 
their lives have had on Orators and Statesmen. 

May England never fall into the hands of those who mistake licence for liberty, 
and rough-shod Democracy and Socialism for true, safe, and enlightened freedom 
and progress. 

The importance of the quality of courage in Statesmen.—On Truth; “each age 
fighting with its own falsehoods."—On Greatness, Courage, Openness of Mind and 
Soul and Sympathy.—How Men “fear public opinion as they did in former times 
the Star Chamber.” : 

Events on the Continent, where all was as it were yesterday only pleasant holi- 
day, now all carnage, &c.—How much might courage have done—moral courage— 
Respectful expression of sympathy for the Empress Eugenie—May we not bere 
breathe one word of respectful sympathy, &c. 

How full of interest every record of the distinguished men of our own country.— 
The glorious name of John Milton; Lord Macaulay's famous eulogy of “Jobn 
Milton, the poet, the statesman, the glory of English literature, the Champion and 
the Martyr of English liberty.” 

Only opening the Subject: great names crowd the imagination fittingly to illus- 
trate the uses of Biography. 

NOTES. 

1. Mr. Gladstone's Article, “Germany, France, and England,” in ihe Edinburg 
Review.—2. “Movable Morals."—3. Sir H. Lytton Bulwer's Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston.—4. The Quality of Courage—The Loss of Her Majesty's Ship “ Captain — 
“English Republican Agitators."—5. These times of no insignificant portent, and 
to thoughtful minds of not a little anxiety.—6. Times of “ Limited Liability, and 
not a little limited principle—7, The Emperor Napoleon: Our once great, powerful, 
and friendly ally—Lord Chief Baron Kelly's Address to the Magistrates of London 
—French View of Recent Events, including the result of the Russian Conference.— 
8. The Empress Eugenie—Forsaking at times the gayest court in the world to 
soothe and to succour, &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row 
and all Booksellers. 1871. 
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LADIES. 


AL GYMNASTICS | for 


M UuSsIC 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorNER OF Caancery LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


T orders over 20s. Per ream. 
Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ese ooo ove a & 

} ne Cream-Laid Note (much approved) a ae ee 4/0 
rfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially r me 5/0 
oon Paper, “ Patent" (adapted for rapid writing)... a ooo ove oe 2/6 
pers, blue or cream ... ooo ooo one oo «se 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 

6/6 


jes Foolecap «+ sv ove ove ove — & 
Letter Paper for Scribbling eco ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “Vellum Wove Club-House” Note... we eve flve quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square.—The TWENTY- 
4 NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held in 
the Reading-Room on SATURDAY, the 27th of MAY, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
By order of the Committee, 
ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





In demy 8vo, half-red roan, price 25s each. 
OUDON’S ENCYCLOP_LEDIA of TREES and SHRUBS. 


_4 Containing the hardy trees and shrubs of Great Britain, native and foreign, 
scientifically and popularly described, with their propagation, culture, and uses in 
the arts, and with nearly three thousand Illustrations. 





OUDON'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE, FARM, 
and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing numerous 
Designs for dwellings, from the villa to the cottage and the farm, including farm- 
houses, farmeries, and other agricultural buildings, &c. _ Illustrated by upwards of 
two thousand Engravings. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be had by order through any 





Despate 


h Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 18386). 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample funds; receive nine-tenths of the total profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “ Whole- 
World” and other distinctive privileges, and are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 





Crustees. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esxq,, Q.C. 


JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the Married Women's Property Act, 1870. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ESSRS. GAPRIEL’S 

CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 
und preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), and by 
the Manufacturers, 


Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
(Established 1815.) 


64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and 
86 HARLEY STREET, W,, \ LONDON. 


Where they practice their ° ee system of 
DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
aatural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 

Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 

application free of charge. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derfal liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 73. 6d and 15s, each, 
1ncluding brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


Berge S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL 
is recommended by the highest medical authorities for 
flatulency, bile, acidity, gout, indigestion, &., &c. It is 
used in the London Hospitals, and is the best known 
Preventive against infectious and epidemic diseases, 
simply by its action in absorbing impurities in the 
stomach and bowels. Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 68 
each, by all Chemists, and the sole maker, 

J. L. BRAGG, 
44 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
—_ 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—OROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

















#old by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


N E W H A_ T, 

’ Lighter, more pliable, and more efficiently 

Ventilated than any hitherto known, is about to be 
introduced by 


BRIGGS and CO. 


98 GRACECHURCH STREET, corner of 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
MAY Number ready (12 pages), rr free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
I , Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 





ARQUET SOLIDAIRES for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 


No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
SopA, PoTass, SELTZER, LEMONADB, LITHIA ; AND FOR 
GOUT, LITHIA AND POTASS. 

Corks branded “R. ELLis and Son, Rutatn,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. EuLuis and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


| bette > of AMMONIA 
4! LOZENGES. 





In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and 
relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE OF WALES, 
277 Oxford Street, London. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 








CYPRING MEDICINE for DOGS.— | 


Naldire’s Powders remove Worms, give tone to 
the stomach, and produce first-rate condition in dogs. 
One dose only required. Price 2s., 3s. 6d., and 5s., of 
all Chemists, and of Barelay and Sons, 25 Farringdon 
Street, London. 





TINE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF | 


TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 


the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only | 
| 


guarantee of genuineness. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


Sherries—E. Lazenby & Son—Brandies 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s ; No. 2. Old Cognac, 543 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 788 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. _Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and UO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


K 1X AH an's Le. WHISKY.— 


—— 











This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
Fe 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
2s 6d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 
(\LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J. C.& J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHIg 


“THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” 
GREENLEES BROTHERS, 


Pronounced by connoisseurs 


Of all Retailers. Wholesalo of the sole Proprietors 


and unrivalled for Toppy. 
1 Gresham Buildings, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and E Wy Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


[May 6, 187], 


K Y. 


sasinghall Street, E.C, (Distilleriog 


CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
F 32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT Prices OF LONG-CLoTH Su 10s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE Sari 


RTS: 6 for 6 for 63s (best quality) 








" ESTABL ISHED 1864. 
OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 
yas the full advantages of their position, is conducted by 
Piccadiily, W. Book of 


ling to its patre 
Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Street, 


trade of highest character, yie 
TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and 
post free. 


WM YOUNGER AND OCoO’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask aud Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 

2nd Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 

EDINBURGIL. EstTABLISHeD 1749. 

BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 





Prices 


Observe Signature 
SJREWERIES: 


LONDON OFFICES: 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep. free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the we things of pri vid wcted disease, ‘nyigorate the nervous media, and 


regulate the circulating systems of the be nay, you will provii do yourself with that marvelloi 13 remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, Loudon), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful an 1 valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remody known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too ofteu fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE aets like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 

From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868, 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address. 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physi 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that ¢ ae . has bee 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Bec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGe Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864, 

Sold in Bottles at Is 14d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROW NE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Becmebury, London. 


‘ians that he had received a despatch from her 
xn raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 





i OWLAND’ KALYDOR. | MRS. S.A. ALLEN’ 
An Oriental +. Preparation. This | WORLD'S 

Royally-patronized and Ladies’ esteemed Specific | - h ntala . »>WaAQmyn 
realizes a Healthy Purity of Complexion and a Soft- HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
ness and Delicacy of Skin. Soothing. cooling, and will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
purifying, it eradicates al! Cutaneous Eruptions and youthful colour and beauty, 
Discolorations, Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle, | IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for “ ROW- IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
LAND'S KALYDOR,” and beware of spi Us and FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
pernicious articles under the numeof “ Kalyd yr, THIN Hair thickened. 
. - BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes all dandriff. 

IT contains neither vil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
aren, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
Li ISS OF HAIR, &c. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
Me. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
l 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
The Loss of Hair from ili- 
hairs, &c., as well as 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
yj HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below | ness, Casual balduess, or grey 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. defects in the skin and complexion, ¢é oa = 3 ees 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loadon. reme lied by Mrs. Terry 3 treatment. Mrs. TERR 3 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 64, and 31s 64; postage, 1s, ponte a acca nd . a — 2 ta > hy eo v 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6a; postage ‘Is sd, | ay Pca ae — ected sg ty i“ : . 5 = a 7 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postag so, Is | 1. Post- of ee eee oan oe 


superiluous hairs, 2is per bottle, car aid. 
office orders to bo made payable to John W hite, Post- : , cain nite ina we 


oftice, Piccadill 
‘ ' COLDS, PAINS in the 
CHEST, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm.—T wo of 
LOCUCK’S WAFERS give immediate relief, and 
3 such a sound refreshing night's rest, 
> and nervous pains they act like a 
and public speakers they are in- 
valuable for clearing and sirengthening the voice. 
They have a pleasant taste. Is 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 
lls per box, Sold by all medicine vendors 


oppusite the Polytechnic), 

















NOU GHS, 


NEW PATENT. 
I Derecny STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS De 
&., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
EAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
po They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
aud are drawn on like an or linary stocking, Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 1és each ; posiage, 61. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, 


nothing else give 
while in rheuma 
charm, To singers 











London. 





AND INVALIDS. 
—— 
CARSON’S PAINT 
PATRONIZED BY THE QuEEN, ’ 
for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 
It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, ANp 


Is extensively used 


COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILt, Lonpon, EC.; 


AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dustin, 


A VENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTsS 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Tue 
WORL D. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


BREAKLFAST—GRATEFUL—C ME ORTING, 
EPPS’S COCOA 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 
JAMES E p PS&C > Chemists, London, 


Epps’ 8 Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 


)., Hommopathi 


AN EVENING DRINK, 


Y 
CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labolle lod * * Epps's Milky Cacdoine.” 
‘PANISH FLY is the acting ingre lient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTH: ARIDES OIL, which 
OP produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—AL EX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURL ING FLU ID, 248° High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 33 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 


YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
J London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. [t is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 33 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 
AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect tothe skin. Price 3s 6d, seus 
for 54 stamps Had of all Chemists. 
AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed ‘Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains 80 by an occ rsional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 





—— 
. , 1° NJ 
FOLLOW: AY'SOIN [MENT & PILLS. 
—Dangerous diseases would not present theml- 
selves very olteuif timely attention were be stowed on the 
first feelings which betray a departure from health. 
How many life-long maladies spring from neglecting 
trifling symptoms’ The pimple readily cur able in the 
nursery becomes through care Jessness the irremediable 
ti rment of after-life. With a knowle sdge of the cur 
ive powers of Holluway’s Ointmen ad Pills, and the 
fac ility and safety of their application, those who fail 
to use them for extirpating the first seeds of hereditary 
ailments will have to bear the punishment resulting 
from their folls Holloway’s remedies will remove 
eruptions of the ) skin, scorbatic diseases, and scorfuls, 
and heal every description of ulcer, sore, wound, or 
abrasion. 
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SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 





“tt PAIN KILLER. 


Derot—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


Price 1s 1d, 23 9d, 43 ¢d, and 11s per boitle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 
Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 
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HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

4732. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


ances effected in all parts of the world. 
” GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. | 


BANK of 


————~_ 1 PTAW 1 
HE NATIONAL 
T SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 

Head Office: —Edinburgh. 
5 000 Parp up, £1,000,000, 

om soe anvs rol, £330,000, 








LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CurrENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 


CracuLar Nores and Lerrenrs of CrepiT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. ‘ 

CusTOMERS SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, ) London Office. 


(peaubks american ORGANS. 


| 
custom. . 
Deposits at Interest are received. 
| 
} 
| 








patestev IMPROVEMENTS. 





HE NEW REED VALVE, with 
Paralle! Action. 


pe VEILED BOURDON. — 





TH NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 











RICES from £12 to £125.— 
CRAMERS, the sole manu/acturers in England, 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which | 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
duced by the pereussion action of the harmonium. | 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- | 
creases the tone as compared with the ordinary | 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
| 
| 


touch. The vox-humana stop has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
kindred instraments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
201 Regent Street, W. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
SPRING OVERCOATS, of Waterproof Tweed 
Cloths, 208; do., with silk lapels, 21s; of waterproof 
Melton cloths, 42s; of waterproof Cheviot cloth, with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 
| | J. NICOLL’S SPRING CHEVIOT 
@ TROUSERS, l4s; do., Negligé Suits, 42s. 
OR LEVEES and DRAWING- 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL'S SUPER CLOTH 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 58; also 
Deputy-Lieutenant’s Uniform, of the finest and richest 
description, £36. Estimates supplied for naval and 


military uniforms. 
J. NICOLUL'S 





OR BOYS. ~ IL 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning | ‘ 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 553; High- 
land Suits, from 33s; Spring Overcoats in tweed cloths, 
from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 
OR LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL’S 
KIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed, 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 33 to £8 83; 
Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 63s. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
The best at moderate prices. 

af J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 

118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 

Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 

| ITCHEN REQUISITES (including , 

; BRUSHES aud TURNERY). — Every 

Article for the FURNISHING 


arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself. 
1 e:..2 4 















ATATIONAL 
N 


exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 


employed in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 


management small. 


ances without personal atrendance. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,009, 


LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- | 


able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
I ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


| EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Ceut. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent, and for five years 
at 6 per cent, per annum; also for longer periods, oa 
terms to be ascertained at the Ofice of the Conipany. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, B.C. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The Ninta Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Proflt Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 50th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aud 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accipents Cause Loss or Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS or ALL KINDS by insuring 
i the 


wit 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


An Annual Payment of £5 to £6 5s inaures £1,900 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 por week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornbill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
es LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Oid Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 





Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum, 


The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 


amount to £987,597. 


Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


paid up. 


Allkinds of Assurance effected at m >derate rates and 


on very liberal conditions, 


The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 


returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 


‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1370,” together 


with prospectuses, may be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C, 








| George Grote, Eaq., D.C.L., 


ROPOSED TESTIMONIAL to the 
| Memory of the late PROFESSOR DE MORGAN. 
COMMITTEE. 

Walter Bagehot, Esq.,; T. A. Hirst, Esq., Ph.D., 
M.A F.RS 


al A. >> 7 
The Right Hon. Lord Bel- | R. H. Hutton, Esq. M.A. 
per, F.R.S. *rofessor W. Stanley 
Hi. M. Bompas, Esq., M.A., Jevons, M.A. 
LL.B. | Professor Key, M.A.,F.R.S. 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
F.it.s. 
Professor Malden, M.A. 
Rev. James Martineau. 
| Professor Masson, M.A. 
| T. S. Osler, Esq., LL.B. 
P. H. Pye Smith, Esq., M.D. 
E. J. Routh, Esq., MLA. 
| Rev. J. Sadler, Ph.D. 
T. Savage, Esq., M.A. 
Professor J. R. Seeley, M.A, 
| W. Shaen, Esq., MLA. 
Professor Sharpey, M.D., 
LL.D, FBS. 
J. M. Solomon, Esq., M.A, 
W. Spottiswoode, Esq., 
M.A., F.RS. 
J. Storrar, Esq., M.D. 
Professor Sylvester, M.A. 
F.R.S. 
J. Waley, Eaq., MLA. 
T. Waterhouse, Esq., LL.B. 
R. F. Weymouth, Esq. 


M.A., D.Lit. 
| A. Wills, Esq., LL.B. 
ii. S. P. Winterbotham, 
Esq., LL.B., M.P. 
G. V. Yool, Esq., M.A, 


Sir Joha Bowring, F.R.S. 

George Buchanan, Esq., | 
M.D. 

E. H. Bask, Esq., M.A. 


W. A. Case, Esq., MLA. 
W. D. Christie, Esq., MLA. 
| H. H. Cozens-Hardy, Esq., 


w. Hepworth Dixon, Esq. 
| Michael Foster, Esq., M.A., 


M.D. 

| R.N. Fowler, Esq., M.A., 
MP. 

W. Fowler, Esq., LL.B, 
M.P. 


Edward Fry, Esq. BA, 
QC 


Sir Francis 
Bart., Q.C., M. 

Julian Goldsmid, 
M.A, M.P. 


Goldsmid, 
Pp, 


Es4q., 


LL.D., F.RS. 
N. E. Hartog, Esq., B.A. 
R. B. Hayward, Esq., MLA. 
Sir Johu Herschell, V.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S, 


At a meeting of the above Committee, held at Uni- 


| versity College on the Ist May inst., it was resolved, 


thata public meeting of the friends and pupils of the late 
Professor De Morgan be held in the building of the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON at 4.30 o'clock p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th of May, to consider the best means of 
expressing, in some permanent and tangible form, their 
veneration for his character, their affection for his 
memory, and their sense of his rare ability as a teacher 


| and of his services to science. 








| 





(Established in 1830.) 
1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 


2. ALL THE Pxorits belong to the Assured, and are 


3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 


4. No Commission is paid on New Policies. 
5. Persons residing in the Country cau effect Assur- 


6. Further particulars may be had on application at 


of KITCHENS is | the Office, personally or by letter. 


CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 





| 
£8. aif ws jf 8. Mi . q | 2A DP + \ » W + 
Kitchen Utensils.../67 ? 1124 § ‘div 10 113 13.54 | ( PRIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Brushes and Tur- | | | | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
nery to suit ...... 21 5 715 610718 8 3 711! 1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, | 
| | £444,000. 
Total per set....83 13. 6/39 12 218 9 7771 24 The Corporation grant drafts aud negotiate or collect 


y 4 : ; “ . 

‘ No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No. 2 suitable for | : 
nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class houses; 

No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses, 


Anysingle article may be had at the same price quoted 


for it in the different lists. 
AY y a Ke be 1AM §& BURTON, 
IRNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catslogue, 
Containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; | 
1, la, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of de ivering goods 
to the Most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, BURTON willalways | 
undertake delivery at a smail fixed rate. ~ 4 


t 
¢ 


Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
| Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Ss 
Yokobama, on terms which may be ascertained at ! 
their office. 
oi travellers by the overland route. 


lombo, Foochow, 
Melbourne, 
dney, and 


bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Ci 
Mauritius, 





They also issue circwar notes for the use | 


They undertake the agency of parties connected with 


India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the 


same, the receipt of in- 
erest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
#~f remittances between the above-named depend- 


encies. 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 


fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their ofico. 





Office hours, 10 to 3; rdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedie Street, London, L871. 


In accordance with the above resolution, a Meeting 
will be held at the University of London, Burlington 
House, on Wednesday, May 10, at 4.30 p.m. 

(Signed) 

ALFRED WILLS, 
HENRY MASON BOMPAS, 


} Hon. 
Secretaries, 








ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits 
to a free Arena or Balcony Seat ia the Royal Albert 
Hall, for the Lnternational representations of Music in 
the daytime. 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to 
a free Arena or Balcony Seat for all Concerta given at 
the cost of Her Majesty's Commissioners in the day- 
time. 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to 
a free Arena or Balcony Seat for all Organ Performances 
during the day. 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to 
a free Arena or Balcony Seat to all daily Concerts, ex- 
cepting such as are undertaken by private enterprise, 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to 
the Exhibition Galleries two hours before the public 


| paying the Shilling admission. 


The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to 
all the Flower Shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society during the Exhibition. 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to 
all the Promenades in the Horticultural Gardens during 
the Exhibition. 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to 
the Exhibition Galleries and the Royal Albert Hall on 
Wednesdays, when the charge to the public is 2s 6d. 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET admits to 
the Exhibition Galleries daily. 

Price to the Public, 2nd to 6th May...... 108 0d 
Price to the Public, on Wednesdays, 
throughout the Exhibition ............0.« 28 6d 





[TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1871. 
USE of the ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


1. The North or Queen's Entrance will be the priaci- 
pal entrance of the Exhibition. (Tie other entrances 


| are in the Exhibition Road and Prince Albert’s-‘Road) 


2. Except during Musical Performance, and for one 
half-hour before and after them, the public are admitted 
to see the Royal Albert Hall from the Amphitheatre 
Entrances. 

3. When music is performed the public passage will 
be through the Picture Galleries. There is a lift at the 
West side, for which return tickets at twopence 
person will be issued. 

4. Architecture, Engraving, Photography, and a por- 
tion of the Water-Colour Pictures are exhibited in the 
Picture Galleries. 

5. Educational Apparatus and Appliances are ex- 


| hibited in the two Supplementary Theatres. 


6. Woollen and Worsted Manufactures are exhibited 


| in the South rooms on the First and Second Floors. 


(Machinery in motion is exhibited in the Ground Floor 
of the West Galleries.) 
By order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Col., RE. Secretary. 
VHE INSTITUTE of ACCOUNTANTS 
in LONDON. 
PRESIDENT.—William Quilter, Esq 
Vice-PRestpeNnt.— William Turquand, Esq. 

The First Quarterly Meeting of the Institate was held 
on Wednesday, the 19th inst., when it was announced 
that the number of members admitted up to that date 
was 73, namely, 60 Fellows aud 15 Associates. 

Copies of the Rules and Regulations, and forms of 
application for aimission as Fellows or Associates, 
may be had of the Secretary at the rooms of the Insti- 
tute, No. 30 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

By order of the Council, 
THOMAS A, WELTON, Secretary. 

30 Moorgate Street, E.C April, 1371. 


25th 
23th 
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INVALUABLE FOR ALL STUDENTS. 


In 1 vol. medium 8yo, 100,000 Names, occupying about 


THE DICTIONARY 


BIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE. 


By LAWRENCE B, PHILLIPS, F.R.A.S. 
[On the 10th inst. 


The value and importance of this Dictionary will be 
best perceived when it is stated that it will contain 
One Hundred Thousand Names, a number 
which exceeds by many thousands those contained in the 
most voluminous existing works upon the subject, and 
upwards of a quarterofa Million of References. 
The chief letters run as follows :—in B 12,600 names, C 
9,397, G 5,640, LZ 5,481, M 6,816, S 7,800. 


This Work will also contain as an addendum a 
Classed Index of the principal Works on 


BIOGRAPHY, published in Europe and America to the | 


present day arranged under three divisions, viz.:— 
GENERAL, or, those which contain the accounts of 
individuals of all nations; NATIONAL, or those 
which relate to the celebrities of particular countries ; 
and CLASS, which treat only of the members of re- 
spective bodies or professions, &c. 


*,* Prospectuses and Specimen Pages may be had on 
application to the Publishers. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MAKSTON, 
188 Fleet Street. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 
HE LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. 
By Joun Gipson LocKHART, D.C.L. A New 
Edition, with some Notes of the Poet's Family. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, illustrated from Drawings, by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., 8vo, cloth, 15s, morocco, 24s. 
ILTON’S (JOHN) POETICAL 
WORKS. By Sir Ecerton Bryvces, Bart. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, with Twenty beautifully- 
coloured full-page Illustrations, and numerous 
Diagrams, 10s 6d, 


STRONOMY SIMPLIFIED, for 
General Reading, with numerous New and 
Important Discoveries in Spectrum Analysis, &c., 
&c. By J. A.S. ROLLWYN. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Dr.ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Vol. II., just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 


tee HEBREW PROPHETS during 

the BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. Translated 
afresh from the Original, with regard to the Anglican 
Version, with Illustrations for English Readers. By 
the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., sometime Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the 
Second Volume of Dr. Williams’ Hebrew Prophets. 

The FIRST VOLUME, containing the PROPHETS 
of ISRAEL and JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


TRUTH of DOCTRINE and INNOCENCY of LIFE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

HE FOUR PRIMARY DOCTRINES 

of the NEW JERUSALEM seen by ST. JOHN 

(Rev. xxi., 1, 2, 3,5) ; namely, the Doctrine concerning— 

I, Tue Lorp. III, FAITH. 
II. THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, IV. LiFs. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

The above Treatises present, in a brief form, a four- 
fold rule and criterion of Christian Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, in which the essential truths of Faith and laws of 
Holy Living are’clearly and simply set forth. Import- 








ant theological questions, on which the most divergent 
opinions prevail in the Church, are profoundly analyzed 
and laid open to the attentive reader, in a truly rational 
light, derived, by just interpretation, from the Word of | 
God itself. The chief design of the author is to state | 
explicitly the genuine faith of the Primitive Apostolic | 
Church, in a form suited to the urgent intellectual needs | 
of the present age. 

London: JAMES SPEIRS, 36 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 





In one thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s, 


ODERKN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of ap- 
=e Prescriptions, &c. Forming a Comprehensive 
edical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &c. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. | 
‘ Farexcelling every publication of its class."—British 
Standard. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo, price lls, boards, | 
Seventh Edition. } 


2. On the DISEASES of FEMALES; a/! 
Treatise describing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, 
and Treatment. With Cases, and Hints for the Lying- | 
in Room, and for previous Self-Management. | 

“Popular works have been published by several 
medical practitioners, but none of them equal those by | 
Dr. Graham. This is a very good work.”"—Medical 
Circular, January, 1862, 

London: Published by SmmPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 
Stationers’ Court. Sold by all Booksellers, | 


| Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5a. 
| QERMONS, by James McDovaatt, 
Pastor of the Belgrave Congregational Church, 
Darwen, 
WILLIAMS and NorRGATE: London and Edinburgh. 


FEW WORDS on the WOMAN'S 








THORNTON HOSKINS, B.A. 

Also a Modification of Mr. Hare's Scheme. Second 
Edition, price 3d. 

London: EMILy FAITHFULL, the Victoria Press, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


THE INDIAN DEFICIT and _ the 
INCOME TAX. By J. M. MACLEAN. Price 1s. 
F. ALGAR, 8 Clement's Lane, E.C. 


FRANCHISE QUESTION. Price 6d. By JAMES 





sa Pe... 

HE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE 

Weekly, price 6d, contains the Official Min, . 

of the London Board from the commencement : Utes 
of School Boards and Members in England and W 

Reports of School Board Meetings; Answers ry Seals 

spondents on School Board affairs; important A orre- 

on Education by eminent writers; Reviews on 

Books. Bye by GRANT and Co., 109 Fleet 

Street. May be ordered through : 
News Agents. gh all Booksellers and 


— > 2. rere. 
OLLEGE for WOMEN at HITCHIN 
—A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in g; 
James's Hall on Monday, May 15, at Three o'e] J 
The chair will be takon by the Right Hon we 
Cowrer Temple, M.P. The Lord Bishop of Peter’ 
borough, Mrs. Anderson, M.D., H. 8. Winterbo oa 
Esq., M.P., the Right Hor. Lord Lyttelton 
speakers will address the meeting. “ » and other 








Just published, price 6s. 
HE SIEGE of HENNEBON, and 
other Poems. By NICHOLAS WATERHOUSE. 
LONGMANS and Co., London. 
ADAM HOLDEN, Liverpool. 








Next week, 6 coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 


IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Dr. LioneL BEALE, F.B.S. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 
Regent Street, W. Subscriptions from One 
Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. 
All the best new Books, English, French, and German, 
immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with Lists 
of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may also be had free 
on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'’S, and SAUN- 
DERS and OTLEY'S United Libraries, 307 Regent 
Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 








UEEN’S COLLEGE 
43 and 45*Harley Street, W. 
ACOURSE of LECTURES on CHURCH HISTORY 

and its LESSONS will be delivered b 

WESTMINSTER &s follows :— 7 the Daan of 
es mg’ 13th, ‘ the Early Church.” 

/ednesday, May 17th, * Christendom. 

Lutheran, Reformed.” —~Greck, Latia, 
Saturday, May 20th, ‘The Chnrch of England,” 
The Lectures will be given at 4 p.m. Tickets, 75 6g 

for the Course, 3s for single lectures, may be o! 

from Miss MILWARD, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 
May, 1871. . 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£50 to £16 a year, besides a certain number of Free 
Admissions, will be competed for early in June next, 
These Scholarships are open to members of the School 
and others without distinction; two will be offered for 
proficiency in Mathematics, and one is limited to song 
of Clergymen who have been five years Chaplains or 
Missionaries in India. Age of Candidates from 12 to 16. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. SELLICK, the College, Marlborough. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 

On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SOHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the Co 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Sci , or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 








£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s ; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ONDON LIBRARY.—Members are 

informed that a SET of the TIMES Newspaper 

from 1785 to 1844, is now placed in the Reading-room 
for consultation. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1871. No. DCLXVII. Price 28 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING: REMINISCENCES OF A 


VOLUNTEER. 
IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE. 
AN “O'Dowb" REVERIE.—WHAT IS TO COME OF IT? 
Fair TO Seg. Part V. 
PROLIXITY. 
THR LEATHER BOTTEL. 
PLATONIC PARADOXES. 
UNDER THE Rep Cross.—Part I. 
THB ScoTcH EDUCATION BILL. 


W. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE ART JOURNAL for MAY 
(price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 

1. LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE, after A. Solomon. 

2. “A BABY WAS SLEEPING,” after F. W. Topham. 

3. ENGINEERING, from the Group by J. Lawlor. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS:—The Merchants of the 
Middle Ages (lilustrated)—The Artists in Florence— 
Stately Homes of England: Haddon Hall (Illustrated) 
—A Genuine Artistic Race—Obituary: J. Lockett, W. 
Bennett, G. Nicol, A. Vogt, and P. P. de Chavannes— 
Pritchett’s Drawings—Marine Zoology at the Crystal 
Palace—George Morland in Prison—The Exhibitions 
of the Society of British Artists and the Works of 
Continental Painters, &&., &. 

And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 

With this number is issued Part I. of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth. 
London: VIRTUE & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


V ICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

One Shilling Monthly, established 1863, is now 
the recognized organ of what is known as the “ move- 
ment for women,” its articles are quoted by the chief 
English and foreign papers, and it is everywhere re- 








| ceived as an “ authority " by friends and foes alike. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREsS. 

“Tt discusses the social questions that affect the 
status of women with a knowledge and ability 
altogether its own.”—/Spectator. 

“The lady's name on the title-page is a responsible 
guarantee of good and true performance and of the 
best of company.” —Daily News. 

“Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and 
ability.” —7'he Queen, 

“Altogether the Victoria shows trace of increased 
freshness and power.” —Guardian. 


| “Miss Faithfuli bas persevered for very many years 
| with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 


terms for women in society, and she is living to reap a 
considerable amount of success, thanks to her modera- 
tion, and her power of living down misrepresentation.” 
—ZIilustrated Midland News. 

VicTORIA Pxess, Prince's Street, Hanover Square, W. 


Modern Languages, or History, or both; age fourteen 
to sixteen. Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 

Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 


rMHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
F COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. S. FORSTER, B.A. BOL, late 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. 
The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while preserving what is good in the 
older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curri- 
culum to subjects of the utmost importance in our time, 
viz., modern languages and the natural sciences. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED on MONDAY, 
the Ist May, 1871. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld.), at the College, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


YNDOWED SCHOOLS COM- 
MISSION. — At an_ influential PUBLIC 
MEETING, held on FRIDAY, the 2ist April, 1871, 
at the Mansion House, London, the Right Hon. the 
LorpD MAyor in the chair, Resolutions were unani- 
mously passed condemning the proposed extinction of 
Emanuel Hospital and other Endowed School Charities, 
upon the principle that “ there shall be no gratuitous 
education, except as the reward of merit ;" and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to give effect to such resolutions. 
At a MEETING of that Committee held on the 28th 
April, the Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor in the Chair, it 
was resolved :—* That this Committee protests against 
the principle of the transfer (unless under very excep- 
tional circumstances) of educational and charitable 
endowments, given for the benefit of the poor, to 
purposes connected with the education of the middle- 
Classes, or the diversion of endowments given for the 
benetit of one locality to another.” 
Trustees of School Charities and others agreeing 
with the principles of this resolution are requested to 
communicate with ‘‘The Secretary, School Trusts 
Defence Committee, Mansion House, London.” 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL.—A Public 
Meeting in Aid of the Funds of this Hospital will 
be held at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James's, on 
Wednesday, May 10th, at 3 p.m. The Marquis of 
WESTMINSTER, K.G., in the chair. The meeting will 
be addressed by the Duke of Argyll, K.T., the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, K.G., the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., Lo 
Penrhyn, Baron Alfred De Rothschild, the Right Hon. 
George Ward Hunt, M.P., &. Ladies and gentlemen, 
whether subscribers or not, are respectfully invited to 
attend. 
RUSSELL GOLDIE, Superintendent and Sesretary- 
do er TD 




















TIVE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
_ WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
| Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s ; catalogue, 6d. 
| ALFRED D, FRIPP, Secretary. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


T & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Tyrkish Harems and Circassian 
0 


By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 


wieioewed Illustrations, 15s. 
«Mrs, Harvey records her impressions of Turkey 
d Circassia in & lively and pleasant manner. The 
= k bas many attractions for untravelled readers. It 
Nntalas the genuine criticisms of an English lady of 
cult re on Eastern manners and civilization ; as well 
poe a exact photographs of the places she visited 
a the persons she encountered.” —Eraminer. 

“This record of travel is pleasantly written; its 
descriptions are vivid, and there are parts of the book, 

peciall that comprehended under the title of ‘Cir- 
pon os iomes,’ which to most persons will have the 
= Ity. We take leave of the book with a 


f nove e 
Soty tribute to its varied merits.”—Post. 


VOLS. III. AND 1V. OF 


. ’ 
Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 
con. Dedicated xpress Per- 
en & qu. Completing the Work. 
THIRD EDITION. 

«Mr, Dixon's lively and accurate work.” —TZimes, 

“This book is thoroughly interesting, well written, 
and instructive."—Z.raminer. 

“We heartily congratulate the accomplished author 
on the execution of a work altogether worthy of his 
reputation. Pleasanter volumes it would be difficult 
to find. They throw wonderfully clear and interesting 
lights on the main current of our national story.”"—Daily 


Telegraph. 


Impressions of Greece. By the 
t Hon. Sir THomMAS Wysz, K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Athens. With an Introduction by Miss 
Wrsg, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 
Home by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. 

“No book that we know gives so just and at the 
same time so enticing a view of Greece as she is, and 
as she might be. The introduction by Miss Wyse is 
an admirable paper. The chapters due to Dean 
Stanley are delightful."—Pali Mali Gazette. 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 

in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
several New Letters and Preface. SECOND EpI- 
TION, revised. 8vo, lis. 

“The missing letters of the Besieged Resident that 
now appear for the first time are in no way inferior to 
those that have had a first success in the columns of a 
contemporary, and we should find it hard to say which 
we could spare.” — Times. 

“The ‘Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris will 
certainly form one of the most remarkable records of 
& momentous episode in history."—Spectator. 


My Experiences of the War 
between FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcui- 
BALD FORBES, one of the Special Correspondents of 
the Daily News, 2 vols. 8yo. (Just ready. 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. 
A Cheshire Story. By Ong of the Hovse of 
EGERTON. 1 vol., 6s, bound. 

“This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one 
of the well-known series of stories by the author of 
‘Mary Powell.’ The author writes gracefally."—Pall 
Mali Gatette. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


LLOPE. 3 vols. 

“A very interesting novel. The episodes of Sir 
Thomas Underwood's electioneering experiences and 
the whole of the Neefit courtship are, in our opinion, 
the strong points of the book. Probably no man alive, 
now that Charles Dickens has departed, can write on 
such subjects so humorously and so truthfully as Mr. 
Trollope. Sir Thomas Underwood and his clerk 
Stemm, Mr. Neefit and his daughter Polly, together 
with her lover Ontario Moggs, are creations of which 
any writer of fiction might be proud.”—TZimes, April 17. 

“One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written." — 
Spectator, 
ia We may with especial confidence recommend 

Ralph the Heir' as being pleasant reading. There is 
evidence of the author's enjoying his work. New cha- 
Tacters in the sphere congenial to his turn of specula- 


Jon are drawn with spirit."—Saturday Review, 


The Next Generation. By John 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 yols, 
Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 
“ This novel is full of power and interest."—Post. 


J.K.SPENDER. 3 yols, 

“This stoty is vigorous and original."—British 
Quarterly Review. ° — - 
ent novel which will be read with unmixed pleasure 

ee Foremost among the positive merits of 

1 its finished literary style."—£.raminer. 


Marquis and Merchant. By 
a ORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
We will not compare Mr. Collins as a novelist with 





t. Disraeli, but nevertheless the qualities which have | 


jah a Disracli’s fiction so widely popular are to be 
+= im no small degree in the pages of the author of 
rquisand Merchant.’ "—Times, April 14. 


James Gordon’s Wife. 


[May 12, 


NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Many Copies of each of the following Books are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY :— 


Life of Charles Mayne Young—Mackenzie's Life on the Orange River—Rothschilds’ History of the Israel- 
ites—Darwin's Descent of Man—Tyndull’s Fragments of Science—Essays by R. H. Hutton—Lord Brougham's 
Autobiography—The Playground of Europe, by Leslie Stephen—The War Correspondence of the “Daily 
News "—Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris—The Siege of Paris, by Hon. Capt. Bingham—Baldwin 
Brown's First Principles of Ecclesiastical Trath—Friendship's Garland, by Matthew Arnold—Sir Thomas 
Wyse's Impressions of Greece—Memoirs of Bishop Cotton—Memorials of Bishop Hampden—Her Majesty's 
Tower, Vols. IIL. and I[V.—Moffat's Life's Labours in South Africa—Turkish Harems, by Mrs. Harvey—St. 
Francis of Assisi, by Mrs. Oliphant—Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato—Walks about Rome, by A. J. C. Hare—Life of 
Hugh Miller, by Peter Bayne—De Beauvoir's Voyage round the World—lona, by the Duke of Argyll—Dean 
Stanley's Essays—John Wesley, by Julia Wedgwood—Fair France, by Mrs. Craik—The Straits of Magellan. 
by R. 0. Cunningham—Novelists of the Eighteenth Century, by William Forsyth—Thoughts on Health, by 
James Hinton. All the best recent Novels, and nearly Five Hundred other Popular Books of the present 
season, Lists of which will be forwarded postage free on application. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Book Societies in Towa or Country supplied on Liberal Terms. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Clean and Perfect Copies of the following Books are now on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY :— 


Fair France, by the Author of “John Halifax "—Life of Lord Palmerston—Swinburne’s Songs before Sun- 
rise—Morris's Earthly Paradise—Dallas's Letters from London—4illmore’s Hunter's Adventures—Huxley's Lay 
Sermons—Seeley's Essays—Oliphant's Piccadilly—A Trip to the Tropics, by the Marquis of Lorne—Warren’s 
Jerusalem—Jeaffreson’s Annals of Oxford—Essays ou the Church—Ecclesia—Lord Malmesbury's Diaries— 
Adams's Naturalist in Japan—The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon—Diary of a Novelist—The Seventh Vial, 
by Dr. Cumming—Coleridge’s Life of Keble—Robinson’s Alpine Filowers—Earl Stanhope's Life of 
Queen Anne—Against Time—Bessy Rane—Edwin Drood—A Life's Assizo—Man and Wife—The Three 
Brothers, by Mrs, Oliphant—Sir Harry Hotspur, by Anthony Trollope—and more than One Thousand other 
Popular Books of the past and present seasons at the lowest current prices, Catalogues postage free on. 


application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Ciry OrFice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 








THE 


3 vols. | 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William Gilbert, Author of 


“ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Martha,” &c. 3 vols, 


The PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam,” &. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 


MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Kiloart, Author of “ From Thistles— 


Grapes ?" “ Meg,” &. 3 vols. 

“ Mrs. Eiloart has in the present work surpassed her | might fairly add that this portrait alone would render 

former efforts. Christine Ruddfleld is a very noble | the book worth reading. But it abounds also in 

type of womanhood. When we say that in this leading | other pictures drawn with no small degree of skill."— 
we ! Athi 


character the author has thoroughly ded, 


HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


“ Love's Conflict,” &. 3 vols. 


KING, “by theGRACE of GOD.” AStory of the Days of Cromwell. 


By Jutius RoDENBERG. 3 vols. 


The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. By Hugh M. Walmesley, Author of “The 


Chasseur d'Afrique,” &. 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Now Burlington Street. 














Now ready, in crown 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY IN PATAGONIA. 
By M. GUINNARD. 


“ A story of rare interest, worthy of a place beside fictions like ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and true histories like 
those of Captain Cook and Mungo Park.”—Z.caminer. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





On the 15th will be published. 


COMING 


8vo, price 10s 6d. 


RAC E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FAUST: 


A TRAGEDY BY JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 
TRANSLATED IN THE ORIGINAL METRES. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


_ FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 


BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


Now ready, with Facsimiles and Woodcuts, 4to, 633. 


THE HANDWRITING OF JUNIUVUS. 
PROFESSIONALLY INVESTIGATED. 
By Mr. CHARLES CHABOT, Expert. 
With Preface and Collateral Evidence, 

By the Hon. EDWARD TWISLETON. 

“We congratulate Mr. Twisleton not only upon 
having settled, as we think, once for all the long-dis- 
puted controversy respecting the authorship of the 
Junian Letters, but upon having produced the only 
work which has yet appeared, in the English language, 
conveying systematic instruction on the comparison of 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





quarian or legal pursuits, and ought to find a place in 
every well-appointed library.”—Quarterly Review, April, 
1871. 








MODERN POTTERY. 


Now ready, THIRD EDITION, thoroughly revised and enlarged, with Coloured Pilates and 300 Woodcuts, 
medium 8vo, 42s, 


A HISTORY OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
MEDIZVAL AND MODERN. 
By JOSEPH MARRYAT. 


Uniform with the above, medium 8vo, 4s. 


NOTES on VENETIAN CERAMICS. By Sir W. R. Drake, FS.A. 


Forming a Supplement to “‘ Marryat’s Pottery and Porcelain.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 
NEW WORK BY E. B. TYLOR. 


Now ready, 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: 


RESEARCHES INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF MYTHOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, ART, AND CUSTOM. 


By E. B. TYLOR, Author of “ Mexico and the Mexicans.” 





By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY of MANKIND and the 
DEVELOPMENT of CIVILIZATION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 


FourtH EDITION, with Coloured Map, Plates, and Woodcuts, 8yo, 30s. 


SILURIA: 


A HISTORY OF THE OLDEST ROCKS IN THE BRITISH ISLES AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES: 


With Sketches of the Origin and Distribution of Native Gold, the general Succession of Geological Formations 
and Changes of the Earth's Surface, 
By SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the British Isles, President of the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 
“Since the publication of the preceding edition the progress of paleozoic geology in this country and abroad 
has enabled the author so to add to his stories that, to prevent the volume from swelling into an unwieldy 
size, he has been under the necessity of adopting a smaller type. Few men have raised to themselves a nobler 


monument than Sir Roderick has done in that Silurian System of which the present volume is a full 
compendium,”—/al! Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, with 70 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN, & ON SELECTION 
IN RELATION TO SEX. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S., 


Author of “ The Variation of Animals and Plants,” “ The Origin of Species,” “‘ Naturalist’s Voyage Round 
the World,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| 





handwritings. The book opens a new and interesting | 
vein of inquiry, will be essential to all engaged in aati- | 





WORKS ON ART. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 3 vols, 8yo 63s 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING ty 
ITALY 


FROM THE SECOND TO THE 
CENTURY. — 


By J. A. CROWDE and G. B. CAVALOASELIE 


Also, by the same Authors. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING Ty 
NORTH ITALY. 


VENICE, PADUA, VICENZA, VERONA 
FERRARA, MILAN, FRIULI, BRESCHIA’ 
FROM THE 14TH TO 16TH CENTURY, * 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
2 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


“Our authors give great attention to ancient pro- 
cesses of painting, and thus we get from thig book 
many hints on the nature of examples, such ag no other 
kind of information would afford. It would be difficult 
to overrate the impo:tance of this branch of study; it 
enables a critic to speak in a far more conclusive 
manner as to the nature, and even the origin of a 
picture than it would be safe to do on the authority of 
records alone. This book is a welcome contribution to 
the library of art.”"—Atheneum., 


3. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 
PAINTERS. 


By C. R. LESLIE, R.A., 
Author of “ Life of Constable.” 


Wirth ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“This book marks the author as @ man with much 
refinement of perception, a catholic spirit, and a con- 
siderable amount of strong common-sense, The more 
practical portions of the work contain many excellent 
critical remarks on the works of the great mastera, 
which are made more interesting by the addition of 
several illustrations. Theseare slight but good, enough 
to give an idea of the general arrangement of the 
pictures from which they are copied."—Z.raminer. 


4 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY 
ITALIAN PAINTERS, 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF PAINTING 
IN ITALY. 
FROM CIMABUE TO BASSANO. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 
WITH PorRTRAITS. 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 

“ As a guide and handbook to the characteristics of 
the great painters this isan invaluable work. While 
it does not affect to aim at extended criticism, the cul- 
tured and educated manner in which the different 
biographical notices are composed gives the reader a 
clear and definite idea of the style and tone of the 


respective painters. Mrs. Jameson is one of the most 
wholesome writers upon art."—London Review. 


5. 

HANDBOOK OF PAINTING: 
THE ITALIAN, GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND 
DUTCH SCHOOLS. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KUGLER. 


Edited, with Notes, by Sir C. L. EASTLAKE, RA, 
aud Dr, WAAGEN, 


WitH ILLUSTRATIONS. 





THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY.| 


The FIRST VOLUME of the ABOVE WORK, containing the PENTATEUCH, 
will be PUBLISHED on SATURDAY, May 20. 


The want of a plain explanatory Commentary on | way of supplying the defleiency; and the Archbishop 
the Bible more complete and accurate than any now | of York undertook to organize the plan for producing 
accessible to English readers has been long felt by men | this work, by the co-operation of scholars selected for 
of education. In 1863 the Speaker of the Honse of | theiz “ai learning. 

Commons consulted some of the Bishops as to the best | 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 


4 vols. post 8vo, 54s. 


“Tt is the combination of historic lore with artistic 
feeling that has made Kugler's book popular through 
Europe. He feels the peculiar merits of each master 
he notices, and hence is enabled by a few descriptive 
touches to express the character of his greatest works 
and give a true idea of his genius,” 

“ Apart from the judicious translation, the careful 
notes, and the elegant style in which this haudbook is 
produced, the numerous illustrations would aloue give 
substantial value to the work.” —7Zhe Press. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





For LACK of GOLD. 


; GipBoNn, Author of “Robin Gray,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. , 
CHARLES (At all thé Libraries. 


« Though the story is exciting enough to be called ‘sensational '—in this instance 


we use the term without reproach—it does not contain a single specimen of the tra- 


ditional villain, male or female...... it is in the working out of the characters that 
the main merit and interest will be found.”—/all Mall Gazette. 
“A powerfully-written, nervous story...... which presents a marked contrast to 


most fictions of the day, in that its merit lies in the extreme simplicity and strength 
of the plot and the characters,” —Athenvum. 


The WORKS of JAMES HOGG, the ETTRICK 


SHEPHERD, in POETRY and PROSE. New Edition, revised. With Memoir 
by the Rev. THOMAS THOMPSON. Illustrated by Thirty fine Engravings. 2 vols. 
large 8vo, cloth extra, 32s ; separately—TALEs, 18s ; PorMs, 14s. 


WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY. From 


the French of A. LE PILEUR, M.D. Illustrated by 45 Engravings by Léveillé. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

“To those who desire a copious outline of anatomy and human physiology, in 
language adapted to the taste of the general reader, there is no work that we are 
acquainted with that surpasses Le Pileur's ‘Wonders of the Human Body."— 
Scientific Review. 


TAT THpcNn . x . 

The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and 

the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Re- 

vealed and Explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Poucuet, M.D. New and 

Improved Edition. Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 80 are 

full pages, and 4 Coloured Plates. Large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 

top, 31s 6d. 

“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 

illustrated.” —Times. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a Guide to 


the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, Conservatory, Greenhouse, &c. By 
RoserT THOMSON, late of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. 
Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts. Large Svyo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


“The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


Thirty selected Villas and Cottages, recently erected, the Works of Nineteen 
Architects. [Lllustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with 
Occasional Perspective Views and Details. The buildings are fully described, 
and in nearly every case a statement of the actual cost is given. Imperial 4to, 
half-morocco, £3 10s. 


“The information as to style, arrangement, and cost is complete and invaluable.” 
Standard, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, in post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


\ IND and MANNER; or, Diversities of Life. By James 
al FLAMANK, Author of “Curate of Steinhollt,” &. 
OPINIONS OF THE Press, 

“Few people will read ‘Mind and Manner’ without deriving pleasure and 
advantage.” — English Churchman. 

“A series of very lively and instructive conversations......This extremely in- 
teresting book.” —7he Rock. 

“Anecdotes and fragments of biography are introduced, forming a pleasing 
break to the prevailing strain of moralizing.”"—Morning Post. 

“A volume of light, pleasantly written essays."—Record. 

“May be read, not without pleasure, and not without instruction.—ZJllustrated 
London News, 

“ We have said quite enough, we hope, to recommend this interesting and valua- 
ble book to the attention of our readers.”"—Press and St. James's Chronicle. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
HE MUTUAL SCOURGES;; or, France and her Neighbours : 
an Historical Drama, in Four Acts. By THOMAS BRIGSTOCKE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





JOHNSON’S LAW of PATENTS. | The 


Just published, in 12mo, price 1s, cloth. 


A CONCISE VIEW of the LAW connected with LETTERS 


. PATENT for INVENTIONS. By James JoHNsoN, of the Middle Temple, | 
Barrister-at-Law ; and J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Glasgow; Authors of “'The Patentee’s Manual.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 








In one vol. crown 8yo, price 10s 6d, 


SONGS of the SIERRAS. By Joaquin MILLER. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 
| 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


AINT SIMON and SAINT SIMONISM; a Chapter in the 
A History of Socialism in France. By ArtHuR J. Bootu, M.A., Author of | 
Obert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England.” } 
London: LoGMAN8, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ASCENT BUILDINGS in HOLLAND.—The BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 43d) includes:—View in St. Gervais, 
Maestricht—V iew of Art-Tile Chimney-Piece—Papers on the International Exhibi- 
tion—Royal Academy—How to Spend Money for the Public Good—Quantitive 
Photography, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 

_ 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Glacier. Professor Peppers | 
i —The Sixteen Drums. Herr G. Weiffenbach.—Slack Wire—A leap of 30 
eet.—Humorous Lecture, by G. Grossmith, Jun.—Madame Bousfield’s Entertain- | 
ment.—Hazard's Legerdemain.—1s, | 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
pe LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
ther Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 


ESHER and GLENN Y, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London, 
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| NEW WORKS. 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS: a Collee- 
tion of Scattered ESSAYS. By JoHN TyNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. crown 

Svo. (Jn a few days. 

| 

‘HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. R. 


CAMPBELL. In feap. 8vo, with Map and Two Illustrations, (in a few days. 


The BEGINNING: ITS WHEN and ITS 


| HOW. By MunGco PonTon, F.R.S.E. With very numerous Lilustrations, 
engraved on 16 Steel Plates. Post 8vo, price 18s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Diatoms (6 Figures). 
Euplectella Speciosa (half-natural size). 
Pollen (46 Figures). 
Aphis Aceris. 


| Sponge Spicules (47 Figures). 

Foraminifera (60 Figures). 
Polycystina, &e. (125 Figures). 

| Spikes of Polycystina (3 Figures). 

Diatomacex (117 Figures). Trichina Spiralis, 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 


TIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo, price Lis, 


‘MEMOIR of DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. By W. 


Justin O'DriscoiL, MR.LA., with some Woodcuts of Unpublished Sketches 
drawn by Maclise in Letters to Friends. Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the SCIENCE 


of LANGUAGE. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth), thoroughly 
revised. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price Lés, (Ua Monday next. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Second Series. By JAMES ANTHONY Froupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. (/n a few days. 


HISTORICAL VIEW of LITERATURE and 


ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the Accession of the House of Hanover to 
the Reigu of Queen Victoria, By J. MurRAY GRAUAM, MLA., 1 vol. 8vo. 
[/n a@ few days. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a 


Series of Essays on Subjects connected with Natural Phenomena and Physical 
Science. By Ricuarp A, Proctor, F.R.A.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
(Ja a few days, 


‘The HOME at HEATHERBRAE: a Tale. By 


the Author of “ Everley.” Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


CONTARINI FLEMING and the RISE of 


ISKANDER. By the Right Hon. Bensamin DrsrAkwt, M.P. Cabinet Edition, 
in crown 8yo. The Two Works complete in a single Volume, price 6s. 


EUCHARIS: a Poem. By F. Recmatp 


STRATHAM (Francis Reynolds), Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems,” 
and “ Glaphyra, and other Poems.” Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


‘The CANADIAN DOMINION. 


MARSHALL. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 





By CuArLEs 
(On Briday next. 


‘An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in an EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. By the Rey. T. P. BouLTBEE, M.A. Fcap 8vo, price 6s, 


LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 


WHITEFIELD, M.A. By JAMES PATERSON GLEDSTONE. 8vo, price 14s, 


REMINISCENCES of FIFTY YEARS. By 


Mark Boyp. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of the LAND TENURES and LAND 


CLASSES of IRELAND; with an Account of the various Secret Agrarian 
Confederacies, By G&ORGE SIGERSON, M.D. Post 8vo, price 73 6d. 


ENGLISH and SCOTCH HISTORICAL 


BALLADS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary for the use of 
Schools, by ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A, Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


FREDDIE’S LATIN LESSONS. On the 


Plan of “ Mary's Grammar.” By MARY ALBERT, 18mo, price 3s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN EXERCISES, designed 
as an Accompaniment to the principal Grammars in use. By the Rev. J. 
WESTLEY DAVIS, M.A., Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School. 12mo 
price 28. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. Edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 78. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WINE. 


gee the numerous articles which have from time to appeared in all the Medical and other leading Journals of the day 

denouncing the evils of wine adulteration, and the injurious effects produced by the use of fortified wines, it ought to 
be unnecessary to say anything in advocacy of the advantage and benefit to be derived from the use of Pure Wines, ie 
wines that, under no circumstances whatever, have received the addition of added spirit, sugar, colouring, or flavouring of aay 
kind ; yet the latest Government Returns show that the highly fortified and half-fermented Port and Sherry form nearly two. 
thirds of the consumption of the United Kingdom. 











It might be reasonably asked, then, Why is this the case—and how is it to be accounted for? Without doubt it arises 
from the acquired taste for strong, sweet, and hence called full-bodied wines; and so great is the prejudice in favour of what 
are termed Port and Sherry, that anything sold under these names finds consumers, although they may no longer retain the 
slightest resemblance to simple fermented juice of the grape; and whilst adulterated wines are perhaps too often preferred 
from force of habit and attendant want of knowledge, Pure Wines are sometimes looked upon with disfavour, and disliked 
from the very qualities that constitute their excellence. Adulteration has therefore become general, to suit the vitiated taste 
now prevalent, and for the continuance of which the community will have themselves only to thank. 


It has been my object to remedy this evil, to improve the general taste ; and for the last ten years, almost alone amongst 
Wine Merchants, and in opposition to acquired tastes and prejudices, I have strongly advocated the use of Pure, fully. 
fermented and unbrandied Natural Wines. It would, however, be idle on my part to state that all natural wines must of 
necessity be equally good ; the fact is obvious that the quality and body of the wine produced must depend upon the ripeness 
and sweetness of the grape. Wines grown in cold climates are thin, acescent, and of low alcoholic strength, from the fact that 
the summers are not hot enough or long enough; whilst those produced in hot climates, such as Greece, are full-bodied, and 
of high alcoholic strength, making from 24 to 28°/, of proof spirit; and these are the wines that after all my experience I 
most confidently recommend to your notice. Being perfectly fermented, they are dry; being the strongest of natural wines, 
they require no added alcohol, and yet are admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other), or for iceing, retaining 
their flavour to the last. They are beverages, and not drams; they greatly improve by age in bottle, inasmuch as they have 
not to disengage any added alcohol; and they will, from their variety in flavour and character, be found to gratify every 
palate, and fulfil every domestic requirement. In a word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and unsurpass. 
able in point of vinous excellence. 


A trial of any of the Wines on the subjoined List is respectfully solicited, and bottles or sample cases to suit individual 


requirements will be forwarded by 
Yours obediently, 


JAMES L. DENMAN. 


20 Piccapinty, W., Lonpon, 1871. 





PRICES AND SPECIAL QUALITIES OF THE GREEK WINES: 


BE PINE baccsiudsbonscconcioissiacingee 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. | PATRAS, white .........ccsceesseees 16s, 20s, 24s per dozen, 
From the 7imes.—‘t Very much of an Amontillado Sherry.” 
From the Edinburgh Review.—“ This St. Elie, a white wine, possesses PATRAS, TO -recccrrcssecroeseees 16s, 20s, 24s, 30s per dozen. 


very fine qualities, finer than anything but the purest Amontillado From the Fortnightly Review.—“ The delightful Patras.” 
Sherry, at a price within the reach of all.” 


, MONT HYMET, white............... 16s and 20s per dozen. 

THERA, White .......::ccccseesreeeeees 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. From All the Year Round.—“ At 1s 4d a bottle, may give pleasure to 
From the Examiner.—* Thera, after about three years in bottle, is one | the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean character, and 

of the most delicious of the Greek wines ; acquires even the nutty favour | abundance of peculiar wine-flavour of a Tokay sort.” 

of some Sherrioes, but has all the delicacy of the purest wines of France.” 


MONT HYMET, red...............06 16s and 20s per dozen. 
SANTORIN .....- cgi hi tl 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. From Punch.—“I wish I may never drink worse liquid than my 
From R. Drourrt, M.D., “ Report on Wine." —" Has the tawny colour Hymet. 
and lightness of light Port. I have occasionally given or prescribed this 
wine to poor patients, and have been quite amused at their approbation ON sai aciaatetilenannceaiion 2s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 
oe Ree kak ts s * ae 
of it; ‘so like Port!’ A dyspeptic overworked medical officer, to whom From the British Medical Journal.“ Como and Santorin ; the former 


i gave some, tells mo that it suits him to a nicety, and controls the having many of the best characters of a full-bodied rich Port, and the 
acidity of the stomach. I have had one or two old samples of Santorin lees ome Guseiiien te bun deler wine.” : 
of great merit, as being reproductions of certain characters of old Pert.” . ———* lai 





. LACHRYMA CHRISTI «---eccceesseceesee eens 48s per dozen. 
KEPHISIA, white Regi seseee OB, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. The finest red sweet wine the world produces. As a wine for the 
From the 7imes.— The White Kephisia at 1s 8d per bottle possesses COMMUNION, or as a dessert wine, it cannot be equalled. 
a delicacy we have rarely met with in any other wine.” 
UID sbaceenntcncsncscnscnnaciessesasesiovess ...48s. per dozen. 
KEPHISIA, red sescceore eeenasees 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. An exceedingly full-bodied and luscious white wine. The finest 
From the Edinburgh Review.—“ The Red Kephisia is very like a fine white sweet wine known, and superior to the choicest Constantia 
Burgundy, but with more body.” A most delicious cordial or dessert wine. 
N.B.—The above Wines are from their keeping and improving qualities specially adapted for India, and will be shipped f. 0. b., 


Bottles, Cases, and Insurance included, for 4s per dozen extra. 





TERMS CASH. 
COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
POST-OFFICE ORDERS SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE AT THE CHIEF OFFICE (0) 
Cross Cneques—NATIONAL BANK. 


Bottles 2s per dozen. Patent Bin Cases, half-dozen, 28; one dozen, 2s 6d; two dozen, 33 Gd. To be returned or paid for. 
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